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What Libraries Mean to the Nation’ 


By ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


T HAS been a great pleasure to be here 
this evening and to hear all the things that 
have been said about libraries in the district 
and in general, and the librarians, without 
whom the libraries would be of little use, I 
am afraid. But as I sat here I fear that I 
have thought a good deal about the fact 
that there are so many places in the United 
States that have no libraries and that have 
no way of getting books. 

What the libraries mean to the nation is 
fairly obvious to all of us, especially to 
those who are here this evening. We know 
that without libraries, without education, 
which is based largely on libraries, we can- 
not have an educated people who will carry 
on successfully our form of government, 
and it seems to me that what we really 
are interested in is how we can make this 
country more conscious of what it has not 
got, because we do pat ourselves on the 
back for the things that we have and that 
we do. I was looking over some maps 
which were sent to me and I longed to 
have these maps very much enlarged and 
put up in many, many places throughout 
this country, because I do not think that 
many people know how many states do not 
spend more than ten cents per capita for 
library books a year, and how many states 
have large areas, particularly rural areas, 
where one cannot get books. 

One of the things that I have been par- 





+ Address by Mrs. Roosevelt, at the District of 
Columbia Library Association dinner, April 1, 1936, 
of which copies in pamphlet form are available. For 
further information, see page 522. 


ticularly grateful for in the years of the 
depression—and, of course, I think, sad as 
it has been, we have some things to be 
grateful for—is that we have discovered 
so many things that we had not known 
before. These facts have come to the 
knowledge of a great many people who had 
simply passed them by before, because they 
did not happen to think about them, and 
one of these things, that we used to be able 
to hide, is the areas of the country which 
are not served in any way by libraries. I 
have seen photographs, for instance, of 
girls going out on horseback with libraries 
strapped on behind them, taking books to 
children and grown people in places that 
have been without libraries. We know 
a good deal about Mrs. Breckinridge’s 
nursing service in Kentucky, but we know 
very little about the libraries that go out 
in the same way that her nurses do, on 
horseback. 

I have lived a great deal in the country, 
in a state which prides itself in spending 
much money on education, and I am quite 
sure that some people think there is no lack 
of education and no lack of library facili- 
ties, and sometimes I long to take people 
and let them see some of the back country 
districts that I know, in New York State. 
I know one place in the northern part of 
the state where I camped for a while in the 
summer, and I went to the school and 
talked to the teachers. They are using 
school books which have been passed down 
from one child to another. They have 
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practically no books outside of the text- 
books. The children in the district are so 
poor and some of them so pathetic that I 
suppose the struggle to live has been so 
great you could not think much about 
what you fed the mind, but I came away 
feeling that right there, in one of the big- 
gest and richest states in the country, we 
had a big area that needed books and 
needed libraries to help these schools in the 
education of the children, and, even more, 
to help the whole community to learn to 
live through their minds. 

We are doing a tremendous amount 
through the home economics colleges to 
help people to learn how to live in their 
homes, to better their standards of material 
living. We have got to think in exactly 
the same way about helping them to live 
mentally and to attain better standards, 
and we can do it only through the children. 
Wecan do ground work with the children; 
we must begin with them; but we have 
got to do a tremendous amount with the 
older people. 

I had a letter the other day which was 
pathetic. It was from a man who said he 
was 74 years old. He wrote to ask me to 
see that the adult education classes in that 
particular community were not stopped, 
because it had meant so much to him to 
learn to read. He did not think that I 
could understand what it meant never to 
have been able to understand a word on 
the printed page. He said, “I am not the 
only one. My next door neighbor is 81 
and he learned to read last winter, and it 
has just made life over for us.” It gave 
you the feeling that there is a good deal of 
education that is not being done in this 
country, in spite of all that is done. 

We have come a long way. We have 
done a great deal, but we still have a lot 
that can be done to improve our educa- 


tional system, and we still have a tremep. 
dous amount to do with our libraries. We 
have got to make our libraries the center 
of a new life in the mind, because people 
are hungry to use their minds. 


A New Era AHEAD 

We are facing a great change in civiliza- 
tion, and the responsibility, I think, for 
what we do with our leisure time is a very 
great responsibility for all of us who have 
intellectual interests. Somebody said to 
me, “I would not be so worried and | 
would not mind facing the fact that we are 
working fewer hours, if I only knew what 
people would do with their free time. | 
would not know what to do myself if | 
had only to work six hours a day.” 

That is a challenge. We, here in this 
country, ought to know what to do with 
our time, if we have it. I do not know 
whether we are going to have it, but if we 
are going to have more leisure time, it is 
the library, and people who live in the 
libraries and work in libraries, who are 
going to lead the way, who are going to 
give other people the curiosity and the 
vision of useful things, and pleasant things, 
and amusing things which can be done in 
those hours in which we may not have to 
work in the ways in which we have 
worked before. It is a very great respon- 
sibility, but it is also a very great 
interest. 

Now, I think here in the city of Wash- 
ington, and in nearly all big cities, the 
problem is a different one from the one | 
know so well in the country districts. | 
think that perhaps there are more facilities 
and, for that reason, there are more stimu 
lating people engaged in solving the differ- 
ent problems that affect education in cities. 
But there is a great need, a very great need, 
in rural America. There is a great need 
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WHAT LIBRARIES MEAN TO THE NATION 


for imagination in the ways used to stir the 
interest of old and young to use what 
library facilities they have, and to insist 
that they shall have more and to make 
them willing to pay for more, because, in 
the end, they will get something that they 
want out of it. 

The more I have thought about the 
problem, the more I have felt that we do 
not use all our opportunities to stimulate 
an interest in books. Everything today in 
which people are interested, the radio, the 
movies—all of these—should, if properly 
used, stimulate the use of books. For in- 
stance, if there is a remarkably good movie, 
like The life of Pasteur, it seems to me 
that it should be used by people in our 
tural schools and rural libraries to create 
an interest in the life of Pasteur, the things 
that Pasteur did, the people around him, 
and all the discoveries that have come from 
that time on. I am sure that if we put our 
minds on it, there are a great many ways 
in which we can use the things which are 
coming constantly into the lives of people 
throughout the country to stimulate an in- 
terest in the oldest and most interesting 
recreation there is. 

But you do have to learn to love books, 
you do have to learn how to read them, you 
do have to learn that a book is a com- 
panion, and this is 
many different ways. 


done in a great 
I think we can do 
a great deal by having more copies of 
the same book, perhaps less expensive 
books, in the libraries so that we can 
have a good many people reading the same 
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books and coming together for discussion. 


I know, for instance, that even in a 
small group, like a family, we all want 
to read one book at the same time, and we 
all want to tear each other’s hair out when 
we can’t get a copy. It seems to me that 
here is something we should be thinking 
about, to stimulate the reading of books in 
families and large groups of people. I 
think the CCC has made me realize this. 
One boy said to me, “Do you know about 
that book? I am so glad to be able to talk 
about it.... You know, it takes such a 
long time to get a book around.” Now, if 
there had been a dozen or more copies of 
that book, the group would have talked 
about that book and it would have been a 
valuable contribution. It would have 
stimulated their intellectual thought. 

I feel that the care of libraries and the 
use of books, and the knowledge of books, 
is a tremendously vital thing, and that we 
who deal with books and who love books 
have a great opportunity to bring about 
something in this country which is more 
vital here than anywhere else, because we 
have the chance to make a democracy that 
will be a real democracy, that will fulfil 
the vision that Senator King has just 
given us. It will take on our part imagi- 
nation and patience and constant interest 
in awakening interest in other people. 
But, if we do, I think we shall find that 
our love of books will bring us a constantly 
widening audience and constantly more in- 
teresting contacts in whatever part of the 
country we may go. 
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EN years ago the American Library 
Association celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary at Atlantic City. 
resentatives 


Library rep- 
from many parts of the 
world met with us, participated in our 
deliberations, felicitated us upon the ac- 
complishments of the fifty years, and 
wished us greater success in the years to 
come. We, in turn, reviewed our past, 
and, to document it appropriately, we sub- 
mitted in the form of four notable pub- 
lications our record of activities and our 
platform for future development in the 
fields of library extension, adult education, 
and service to the public through the li- 
brary. 

Though we are not formally consider- 
ing it as such, this meeting marks our 
sixtieth anniversary. Since our celebration 
in 1926, ten years have sped by with such 
swiftness and with such confusion that we 
have had little opportunity to take ac- 
count of our bearings. From the Atlantic 
City meeting until 1929, all our energies 
were absorbed in the expansion of library 
activities incident to the rise of library 
income. ‘Then, with a suddenness that 
was breath taking, we were plunged into 
the most profound depression America has 
known. Banks collapsed, factories stopped, 
millions of men went out of employ- 
ment onto relief, and millions of youth 
faced the world without prospect of profit- 


able employment. In this maelstrom, 


The address of the President, delivered at the 
opening general session of the Fifty-eighth Annual 
Conference of the American Library Association. 
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Restudying the Library Chart 


By LOUIS ROUND WILSON 


library revenues dropped to unprecedented 
depths, circulation mounted to unprece- 
dented heights, and almost over night a 
million adults were organized in adult 
educational groups through federal sub- 
sidies, and planning and legislation affect- 
ing the social order were participated in 
by the federal government to a degree 
never equaled in the history of America. 


TENSION OF Past DecapeE Lirts 


As we meet here on the banks of the 
James where the first permanent Ameri- 
can colony began three centuries and a 
quarter ago to convert the wilderness into 
our present habitation, and where the 
early leaders of the nation began to formu- 
late the structure of our government and 
to lay the foundations of the social insti- 
tutions which minister to us, we meet in 
an atmosphere that is less tense than that 
in which we have moved for the past ten 
years. We meet amid surroundings that 
should stimulate us to view our achieve 
ments of the past decade in perspective, 
and should enable us to discern more 
clearly the pattern which our thinking 
and our activities as a great national 
association should take concerning the 
perpetuation and improvement of the edu- 
cational, social, and cultural well being of 
America. 

Against this background of our recent 
activities and the historic past, I wish (1) 
to point out four major tasks which con- 
front American librarians, (2) to indi- 
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cate their general nature, and (3) to pro- 
pose means by which they may be per- 
formed. 


CHALLENGE OF UNSERVED GROUP 

The first task which confronts the 
American Library Association today is to 
provide library service for the 45,000,000 
people who are now without it. In spite 
of the fact that the number with service 
has increased since 1926 from 60,000,000 
to 76,000,000 and the per cent without 
service has fallen from 43 to 37, the in- 
crease has not quite kept pace with the in- 
crease of population. ‘This unserved 
group, therefore, constitutes the first chal- 
lenge to the Association as an official or- 
ganization, and until this challenge is met, 
the Association cannot relinquish its ef- 
forts in this field. 

In undertaking to meet this challenge, 
however, the Association is better equipped 
than it was in 1926 because it better 
understands the nature of the problem than 
it did then. ‘Today this problem is recog- 
nized as largely a rural problem. Eighty- 
eight per cent of those who lack library 
service live in rural areas. Only 12 per 
cent live in towns and cities. It is also 
known that this lack is not evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the nation, but is 
localized in certain well defined regions, 
such as the Appalachian-Ozark region, the 
cut-over lands of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, the spring and winter wheat regions, 
and the eastern and western cotton belts. 
One-half of the 45,000,000 live in thir- 
teen southern states although the popula- 
tion of these states constitutes only one- 
fourth of the population of the country 
asa whole. The percentage of the popu- 


lation in the south without service is 66, 
whereas the percentage for the nation 
is 37. 
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UNEVEN DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


The problem has been clarified in an- 
other way. It is known that wealth con- 
tributes to the development of library 
resources even more than urbanization, 
and wealth is very unevenly distributed 
throughout the various regions of 
America. The average per capita incomes 
for the six major regions of the United 
States in 1929 were: the southeast $252, 
the southwest $377, the northwest $521, 
the middle west $610, the far west $681, 
and the northeast $687. The maximum 
in Connecticut and the minimum in 
Mississippi were $749 and $160 respec- 
tively. It is also known that the states 
with lowest per capita incomes could not 
support what other states consider ade- 
quate school systems, even if they devoted 
their entire income to educational pur- 
poses alone. The basic economic resources 
are not sufficient to provide this funda- 
mental service. Consequently, in such 
states it is obvious that library service can 
be secured, if secured at all, only by means 
of tax rates that would seem confiscatory, 
or that the service furnished would have 
to be exceedingly poor. 

Other significant facts concerning the 
problem have been discovered. The per- 
centage of a population that is adult is 
closely associated with its ability to sup- 
port public services. In this respect states 
and communities also differ widely. Rural 
populations invariably contain larger per 
cents of persons nineteen years of age or 
under than urban populations. In some 
states this ratio of adults to children is 
very low. In each hundred of popula- 
tion there are only fifty adults to fifty 
children. In others, there are sixty adults 
to forty children. And in some very 
wealthy cities and suburban communities 
the number of adults rises to seventy-five 
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to twenty-five children, or three to one. 
When this three to one difference is com- 
bined with such differences as exist in the 
per capita incomes of Connecticut and 
Mississippi, the differences in ability to 
support such public services as the library 
increase in a geometrical rather than an 
arithmetical ratio, and where this inability 
to provide public services exists, it is at- 
tended by a corresponding inability on the 
part of individuals to purchase books, 
magazines, newspapers, radios, and other 
media of communication through which 
ideas may be effectively conveyed. 


ENRICHMENT OF MEDIOCRE SERVICE 


The second task to which the Associa- 
tion must devote itself is the improve- 
ment of service to the 40,000,000 people 
who live in areas served by libraries whose 
service is distinctly poor. Information 
concerning the nature of this problem is 
more illuminating and positive than it has 
been formerly. Through studies of the li- 
braries in the metropolitan area of Chicago 
and Illinois, in the southern states, and 
Westchester County, New York, it is clear 
today that service in many libraries is in- 
adequate in four fundamental respects. 
Book collections are too limited; qualified 
personnel is largely lacking; per capita 
support falls far below the recognized 
minimum standard; the methods of co- 
operation with other libraries have not 
been perfected by means of which inade- 
quacies could be reduced or eliminated. 
Extensive data on all these points show 
conclusively that by no stretch of the im- 
agination can the service provided be con- 
sidered other than poor. 

The third task which the Association 
faces is that of making the library a sig- 
nificant adult educational force in the life 
of the nation—a task to which the Asso- 


ciation seemed to devote itself specifically 
in 1926 in the published report prepared 
by the Board on the Library and Adult 
Education. 


LEADERSHIP IN ADULT EpDucaTIOn 


In the interval between 1926 and today 
the work of the readers’ adviser has de- 
veloped in two score or more libraries ac- 
cording to a well defined pattern, and an 
extensive body of information concerning 
individual patrons and of methods of meet- 
ing their needs effectively has been built 
up and is available for application under 
present or modified conditions. In other 
libraries this office has established contacts 
with formal and informal study groups. 
In still others, the various departments of 
the library have been organized on this 
basis, and in a number of communities 
the library, through membership in the 
organized adult education council of the 
community, has taken general leadership 
in this field. The work begun by the 
Committee on Readable Books has like- 
wise been attended by significant results. 
Not only have lists been prepared for read- 
ers whose reading attainment is not high, 
but the problems of such readers have 
been studied by students of reading and 
psychology, and are now being considered 
in a practical way by the publisher as well. 

But by and large, other organizations 
than the library have assumed principal 
leadership in this field. The American 
Association for Adult Education, which 
will celebrate its tenth anniversary in New 
York immediately following this meeting, 
has assumed the principal directive rdle 
in the field of informal education, and un- 
der the emergency relief program of the 
federal government, the public school has 
become the organizer and conductor of 
certain types of organized formal instruc- 
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tion for adults. The public forum, con- 
nected with the public school, or organized 
through funds provided by the Emergency 
Relief Administration, has been exten- 
sively developed, and, regardless of the 
ediectiveness of the results achieved 
through the efforts of these emergency edu- 
cational agencies, the idea of adult educa- 
tion as a function of the school and the 
community forum, as contrasted with the 
library, has been widely established. De- 
partments of education in the major uni- 
yersities rather than library schools have 
begun to develop courses dealing with 
methods of presenting subjects of adult 
interest, and the library, which at the be- 
ginning of the decade gave promise of 
becoming the leader and coérdinator of 
the various agencies which are dependent 
upon it for reading materials, has, with 
a few notable exceptions, largely failed to 
meet the expectations held out for it ten 
years ago. The main objectives of the 
library in this field have not been broken 
down into concrete programs; methods 
and procedures for implementing these 
programs have not been specifically de- 
tailed, and the movement as a whole, so 
far as the library is concerned, has had 
to place its principal dependence for in- 
strumentation upon the thinking and ac- 
tivity of other organizations. 


BUILDING RESOURCES FOR SCHOLAR 
The fourth task to which the Asso- 


ciation should address itself is the con- 
scious, united effort of increasing the 
resources of the great scholarly libraries 
of America for the purposes of scholar- 
ship and research through the develop- 
ment of regional centers for bibliographical 
materials, the multiplication of union 
catalogs, the provision of means of ex- 
change of duplicate materials, the de- 


scription of the holdings of special and 
scholarly libraries, and the reproduction of 
materials for research through mechanical 
processes. Committees on documents, on 
bibliography, on codperative cataloging, 
with the committee on resources and other 
committees of related character, have long 
been concerned with aspects of this general 
subject. The various union lists of serials 
and foreign documents, the development 
of the Union Catalog at the Library of 
Congress, interest in the publication of the 
Gesamtkatalog and the Catalogue of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, and the republi- 
cation of the British Museum catalogue 
all of these have been matters of vital 
concern to the A. L. A. But they have 
been matters of concern to other organi- 
zations as well, and have not been kept as 
steadily and unitedly in mind as have the 
objectives of the Association in the fields 
of library extension and training for li- 
brarianship. In order that this interest 
of the Association may be coérdinated and 
more extensively developed, it is proposed 
that at this conference the Committee on 
Resources of American Libraries shall be 
changed into a board which, with other 
committees and affliated organizations, 
shall devote itself to the cultivation of this 
general field. 

The extension of library service to the 
45,000,000 people without it; the enrich- 
ment of service to the 40,000,000 with 
inadequate service; the organization, ad- 
ministration, and development of libraries 
in such a way that they can serve the 
nation as effective agencies for adult edu- 
cation; and the building up of biblio- 
graphical centers and resources for the 
use of the scholar and investigator—these 
are phases of librarianship which chal- 
lenge today, as they never have before, 
the best thought and effort of American 
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librarians. ‘The one justification for the 
library in a democracy is that it shall be 
a medium through which ideas may be 
transmitted from which society may 
profit. This is the fundamental reason for 
the library’s existence and support. It 
is, therefore, of ways and means of en- 
abling the library to perform this service, 
that I shall now speak. 


Our Marcu Is Forwarp 


Rethinking these problems realistically 
in the light of present conditions is the 
first means I propose for the achievement 
of these objectives. 
that we realize that the forces which have 
been playing upon American life for the 
past decade, and which therefore involve 
librarianship, while unusual, are still op- 
erative and will continue to be operative 
in American life. Glacier-like, they have 
plowed their way into the life of the 
nation and even though they have receded 
somewhat, changes have been wrought by 
them, the effects of which will still re- 
main. A librarianship concerned largely 
with technical and bibliographical mat- 
ters, as much of our earlier librarianship 
has been, is not sufficient to cope with the 
present situation which the Great War 
and an equally Great Depression have 
created. As a profession we are con- 
fronted with the inescapable duty of 
meeting the present and the future realis- 
tically, of restudying our functions, re- 
shaping our methods and procedures, and 
readjusting our thinking in such ways 
that our libraries will serve society today 
and tomorrow in fundamentally desirable 
ways. The fact that national income was 
greater by several billion dollars in 1935 
than it was in 1934, that support for 
library service has been somewhat re- 
stored, and that great effort has been 


It is fundamental : 
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made through planning and legislation to 
remedy existing conditions, should not 
blind us to our true situation and the 
necessity of meeting it realistically. A gen. 
eration ago we did not foresee the youth 
and adult education movements of today, 
nor did we realize the part the radio and 
the talking picture were to play in Ameri- 
can life. Whether library income is re. 
stored or not, our march is forward to 4 
challenging future, not backward to a 
familiar past. 


LEGISLATION TO ACHIEVE SOCIAL Enps 


The second measure I suggest is the 
study and formulation of legislation ap- 
plicable to present library situations. | 
have no specific formula to propose, 
There is no specific formula that will be 
universally applicable to the varied con- 
ditions which promote or retard Ameri- 
can library development. But I propose 
the consideration of legislation by libra 
rians as a means of effecting social ends. 
For two years the whole American Iii- 
brary profession has been studying library 
plans. I urge now that we _ become 
legally-minded in order that we may ex- 
press these plans in effective legal form. 
Carefully conceived legislation _ based 
upon knowledge of present conditions and 
trends in government is necessary if some 
of the difficulties now met with in ex 
tending library service and providing for 
effective codperation among libraries are 
to be successfully met. The kind of legis 
lative thinking which is embodied in the 
California county and school library laws 
illustrates the idea of simple, effective leg- 
islative formulation I have in mind 
The law provides that the county gover 
ing board can organize a library and pro 
vide, through income from taxes, for its 
support. Each county school outside in 
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corporated cities must provide a fund of 
not less than $25 per teacher for the pur- 
chase of library materials. School boards 
are permitted to join with county com- 
missioners and library boards to furnish 


library service to the schools. Through 
these three simple provisions library 
organization, support, and means of 


cooperation have been insured and a 
state-wide service of distinction has been 
built up. Legislation like this (or the 
simple legislation under which the Eng- 
lish county library system has been de- 
veloped) which will provide for the 
organization of library services in areas 
that may exceed the limits of traditional 
political units and which will codrdinate 
support that now goes to schools, libra- 
ries, agricultural organizations, and public 
health agencies, all of which utilize print 
asa medium for the transmission of ideas, 
will be of the greatest assistance in bring- 
ing books to the 45,000,000 rural dwell- 
ets who are now without them. 


Wwer Bases or FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The third means which I propose is 
the provision of wider bases of financial 
support for libraries from local and other 
sources. In making this proposal, I am 
not advocating a raid upon the treasuries 
of the counties, states, and the nation in 
which local communities find themselves. 
I am not proposing libraries at the ex- 
pense of those who have them for those 
who do not have them and cannot pro- 
vide them merely that a program of the 
American Library Association may be car- 
tied out. I make the proposal because I 
am aware that fundamental changes have 
taken place in the taxing systems of towns, 
counties, states, and the nation; that com- 
munities vary greatly in their ability to 
support public services; and that in recog- 
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nition of these facts means must be devised 
for dealing effectively with these condi- 
tions. I make the proposal because I am 
aware that twenty-odd million people in 
the United States, many of them between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, are 
on relief, and many others who live in 
well recognized problem areas of the coun- 
try are without library resources and can- 
not provide them. These facts are reali- 
ties, just as the drought of 1934, the re- 
cent floods, and the still more recent tor- 
nadoes were realities. In a democracy, 
which depends upon an educated electo- 
rate for its perpetuation and in which the 
thinking of one state or region affects for 
good or ill the well being of other regions 
or the nation as a whole, I am convinced 
that the continuing education of all elec- 
tors is a matter that has serious im- 
plications not merely for the localities in 
which the situations described exist, but 
for the nation generally, and should be- 
come a charge against society in the event 
local support is inadequate or lacking. I 
make the proposal because I believe that 
libraries can be and should be educational 
agencies and influence situations of this 
character for good and that their provision 
up to a given level is fundamentally es- 
sential to the maintenance of democratic 
institutions and governments. 

The fourth means which American li- 
brarians have at their command in achiev- 
ing the objectives mentioned is that of 
codperation. It is unnecessary for me to 
develop this idea at length as we are hon- 
ored at this conference by the presence of 
Mr. Lionel R. McColvin, librarian of the 
Hampstead Public Library and honorary 
secretary of the Library Association of 
Great Britain, who is to discuss at a later 
general session the methods of codperation 
employed by libraries in Great Britain in 
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making their resources as available to the 
student in the remotest village as to the 
scholar in the major centers. The Com- 
mittee on Resources of American Libraries 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Bishop, 
the various groups associated with Dr. 
Raney which are sponsoring the demon- 
stration of methods of reproducing ma- 
terials for research, and Dr. Connor, na- 
tional archivist, also deal with significant 
phases of this subject. 


ART OF VOLUNTARY COOPERATION 


There are certain aspects of the sub- 
ject, however, about which I do wish to 
speak. The first thing I wish to say is 
that although there is no central authority 
in America charged with the direction of 
libraries as there usually is in European 
countries, a very great degree of voluntary 
codperation among libraries can be 
achieved in individual American states. 
California, with its highly developed state 
and county libraries, offers a notable ex- 
ample of what I mean. A union catalog 
of the county libraries, supplemented by 
cards from several university and other 
libraries, is maintained by the state library. 
The strong central collection of the state 
library materials is placed at the service 
of the libraries of the state to supplement 
The libraries, while 
maintaining an independent existence in- 


their local resources. 


dividually, operate as a system and by 
doing so increase their effectiveness tre- 
What I wish to urge is that 
individual community libraries learn the 
art of borrowing from and lending to each 
other on an extensive scale, of placing lit- 
tle used books in one center where they 
can be drawn upon by all, and of making 
available materials from special collections 
to others, thereby greatly increasing the re- 
sources of the whole group many fold. 


mendously. 


What I propose is not merely an exten- 
sion of interlibrary loan service involy- 
ing an occasional book. It is rather the 
unlearning of the art of splendid isolation 
which many small libraries steadfastly 
practice, and learning how to supplement 
their resources and those of neighboring 
libraries by a positive, well conceived policy 
of renting, lending, and exchanging con- 
siderable portions of their book stocks. | 
am urging, within bound, the use of books 
against the ownership of books, the prac- 
tice of which keeps books moving where 
they are needed, rather than the opposite 
procedure usually followed as indicated 
in a recent study of a county which con- 
tains thirty-one libraries, eighteen of which 
borrowed 1,465 books in one year from the 
state library and a large public library out- 
side the county, but only 90 from each 
other, although four of the libraries con- 
tained more than 30,000 volumes each. 
All thirty-one were located within an area 
of approximately 400 square miles, and all 
together lend more than 3,000,000 vol- 
umes annually. The lack of codperation 
in this instance is further evidenced by the 
fact that one small village in the county 
is located within two miles of six inde- 
pendent libraries but is without service ex- 
cept upon payment of a library fee! 

The second thing I wish to say is that 
as yet there has not been the close inte- 
gration of university extension divisions, 
workers’ educational groups, governmental 
educational authorities, and libraries in 
the common enterprise of adult education 
in America that there has been in Eng- 
land. The American public library has 
seldom made books available in extensive 
duplication to study groups, and the cus 
tom of making loans to such groups for 
from two to six months for sustained 
study, as contrasted with two-week loans 
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to the individuals who constitute the 
groups, is comparatively rare. 

The third observation I wish to make 
is that far greater codperation is desirable 
between state library extension agencies 
and the libraries and library schools of 
state universities and land-grant colleges 
on the one hand, and state agricultural 
agencies and departments of agriculture of 
state universities and land-grant colleges 
on the other. Local farm and home dem- 
onstration agents constitute the largest 
single group of trained adult education 
workers in America and their field of op- 
eration is exactly that field—rural America 
—in which library resources are inade- 
quate or do not exist at all. Altogether 
there are 7,500 of them, and one-half of 
them are in southern rural areas where li- 
brary needs are most acute. I suggest, 
therefore, that the American Library As- 
sociation and the various state library 
associations consciously seek the codpera- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and all the institutions and 
workers mentioned above in changing this 
situation. “There was a time when these 
workers were more concerned with in- 
creased crop yields and better breeds of 
cattle than with the enrichment of rural 
life. But that day has passed. Through 
purposeful codperation these organizations, 
found on the same campuses or in the 
same state and county offices and now in- 
terested in the cultural aspects of rural 
life, should break down the departmental 
walls that separate them and assist in 
bringing books to rural America. The 
tadio—which is proportionately more ex- 
tensively available in rural areas than 
Newspapers, magazines, and library facili- 
tise—has been found an effective instru- 
ment in bringing information about books 
to the countryside, and should be more 
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extensively employed by these combined 
agencies in promoting and extending gen- 
eral library service. 

In the university and reference library 
fields the same principle can operate, but 
differently. Here again, it is obvious that 
though income has been partly restored, 
it has not been and probably will not be 
completely restored for some time. And 
the devaluation of the dollar has reduced 
purchasing power abroad. As the com- 
mittee on resources has indicated, the ex- 
tension of the Union Catalog of the Li- 
brary of Congress and the development of 
regional union catalogs and bibliographi- 
cal centers, as at Philadelphia, Chapel 
Hill-Durham, and Denver, the descrip- 
tions of the holdings of major collections, 
such as is provided by the Handbook of 
the Harvard library, and _ codéperation 
among libraries and other national or- 
ganizations interested in the reproduction 
of materials by photostat and film for the 
use of scholars are means which can be 
used in overcoming the serious limitation 
of income and hold out a prospect of the 
increase of materials for research and 
scholarship of the greatest significance. 
Resources, such as these, developed na- 
tionally and regionally and coérdinated 
through voluntary coéperation with the re- 
sources of the Library of Congress and the 
National Archives, can be made to insure 
America a service to the scholar of the 
highest order. 


REFINE STANDARDS OF MEASUREMENT 


The fifth measure which I propose is 
that we revise and refine the standards 
by which at present we measure library 
service. The best books for the most 
people at the least cost may have been 
and may still be the best possible motto 
for American librarians. A dollar per 
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capita, 25 to 40 per cent of the population 
registered, and 5 to 9 books circulated per 
inhabitant depending upon the size of the 
city, may have served and may still serve 
as excellent standards of service. Cer- 
tainly they have been attained in only a 
small per cent of the cities of the nation. 
But for whom the best books are best, 
what groups of the population make up 
the body of the most people, and what con- 
stitutes socially significant cost remain to 
be more exactly determined. The fact 
that the library in a given city has spent 
a dollar per capita for library service will 
not answer the question as to whether the 
service has gone largely to students, or to 
housewives, or to factory workers. Nor 
will it show whether the best books—that 
is the books which might be best from the 
point of view of how they influence social 
behavior—have been supplied to these and 
other groups in the total population. Nor 
will it answer the questions with which 
all of us are met today when we under- 
take the extension of library service into 
rural areas, because it is a standard de- 
vised to measure urban situations rather 
than rural. It will not tell us as exactly 
as we desire what service to schools, to the 
different elements of the population, to 
rural areas, and to other county offices and 
institutions cost. And it will furnish us 
little that will be of practical value in de- 
termining the part that wealth, or size of 
political units, or educational status, or 
racial background play in making for or 
against the provision of adequate library 
service in areas now without it. 

Step by step exact information concern- 
ing these and other matters which influ- 
ence the provision of such service will have 
to be painstakingly discovered ; new formu- 
las that more exactly fit the circumstances 
will have to be evolved upon the basis of 
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these data ; and practical applications to the 
present situations which have not yielded 
to present formulas will have to be made 
if library service is to be extended and im- 
proved and the taxpayer is to be convinced 
that his expenditure for the library js 
soundly based. 

The sixth means of attaining the pro- 
posed ends is concerned with the train- 
ing of future librarians rather than with 
the readjustment of the thinking of li- 
brarians in service to present conditions. 


Too Mucu ENGROSSED WITH 
LITERARY TRADITION 


In a paper which I presented at Men- 
phis, in 1934, I said that in my opinion 
the librarian of the southern public library 
was too much engrossed with the idea of 
the library as a literary institution—an in- 
stitution whose principal function was to 
make fiction and drama, poetry and es 
says, and other literary forms available. 
I also said that the southern university 
librarian had been seemingly less con- 
cerned with building up fundamental col- 
lections in the social, physical, and 
biological sciences than he had been in the 
preservation of local and southern history. 
I myself emphasized this latter aspect of 
librarianship for three decades at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. These atti- 
tudes might, in a sense, be attributed toa 
carry over from the literary and historical 
tradition of the old south. They might 
also be attributed in part to a library train- 
ing which emphasized technical processes 
and knowledge of bibliographical subjects 
rather than a knowledge of the purposes 
of the library and of the significance of 
the library as a social agency. 

Recently, I developed this idea more ex- 
tensively in a paper before the New York 
Library Club and shall only refer here to 
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the conclusions reached in that paper. 
Certainly, the extension of library service 
into areas now without it, the improve- 
ment of service where it is notably in- 
adequate, and the development of a 
coordinated system of libraries, popular 
and scholarly, which will meet the educa- 
tional requirements of general and schol- 
arly publics, call for training on the part of 
the librarian which will transcend these re- 
stricted views. ‘Then they call for train- 
ing which will make clear to the librarian 
what the purposes of the library are ; which 
will acquaint him with what the various 
groups that constitute the library’s clien- 
tele read, and what the effect of reading 
upon these groups is; which will familiar- 
ize him with the methods of investigation 
and experimentation essential in attack- 
ing dificult problems in his work; and 
which will supplement and reénforce his 
technical training with a body of support- 
ing information drawn from related fields 
that will make him, as nearly as training 
can do, adequate to the task to which he 
puts his hand. 

The present training provided by the 
library school dealing with technical proc- 
esses and bibliographical procedures, or 
such of it as is requisite to the skilful and 
economical handling of books and other li- 
brary materials as such, will, of course, be 
retained. It will serve as the spearhead 
of the librarian’s professional equipment, 
but it will be a spearhead backed by a 
total knowledge comparable to that which 
the engineer or physician or scholar in 
other fields brings to the support of his pro- 
fessional undertaking. ‘This total training 
will enable the librarian not only to know 
books and how to process them, but how 
to know communities and adult educa- 
tional processes and how to codperate with 
other agencies in their endeavor to make 
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books significant in the lives of men. 

The final measure which I propose is 
the development of an adequate philosophy 
of librarianship. President Isaiah Bow- 
man, of Johns Hopkins University, in an 
address at the sixtieth anniversary of the 
university, recently pointed out the neces- 
sity of a design or frame of reference or 
philosophy in the life of an individual or 
university or national association, if the 
individual or institution or association is 
to achieve optimum results. As a libra- 
rian looking at the objectives which I have 
suggested for our consideration, I wish to 
emphasize the necessity of our possession 
of such a design or frame of reference or 
philosophy of librarianship by which we 
may test the value of these proposals and 
in the clear light of which we may devote 
ourselves unreservedly to their accomplish- 
ment. Much of the confusion and sense 
of futility which we have experienced dur- 
ing the past decade has been due to the 
lack of such a frame of reference which 
places first things first in the field of li- 
brarianship. Certainly the younger mem- 
bers of the profession who have taken up 
their work during these years of disloca- 
tion and upheaval have felt the lack of 
such guiding principles as they have sought 
for them in the records which constitute 
the history of library development in 
America. 

Today we should stop and ask our- 
selves—what are these guiding principles, 
what is this fundamental philosophy in the 
light of which we propose to rethink and 
reshape our activities in the effort to make 
our libraries more significant to the so- 
ciety which they are established to serve? 
Is the American Library Association 
spending the income from its endowment 
and from membership dues on those things 
which mean most to the advancement of 
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American society? Are the library schools 
emphasizing those aspects of librarianship 
which future librarians can be sure will 
enable them to accomplish the greatest 
social good? Are individual librarians 
throughout America guided by purposes 
and principles in the organization and di- 
rection of libraries, in the building up of 
book collections and staffs, and in the nice 
adjustment of library service to the needs 
of the communities that are sure of ef- 
fecting results by which men’s lives as- 
sume new and richer meaning? 

If the four major tasks about which 
I have spoken are to be accomplished in 
such a way as to yield increasingly sig- 
nificant results, these are some of the meas- 
ures we shall have to employ. Our look 
will have to be forward to the new and 
unfamiliar. Legislation will have to be 
formulated to meet new needs. Financial 
support will require broader bases. Co- 
operation will have to assume varied 
forms. Measurement of library service 
and training for librarianship will have to 
be adjusted to new conditions and related 
to a frame of reference which will illu- 
minate, which will justify, and which will 
vitalize the work of the library as an 
American social institution of fundamental 
importance and worth. 

Here, in this setting which so vividly 
brings back to our minds the high aims of 
those who laid the foundations of our 
liberties, I place these objectives before us 
and urge the united effort of us all in 
their successful accomplishment. 


(7A 
Fellowship Awards 


Grants in aid of graduate library 
study for 1936-37 were recently an- 
nounced by the A. L. A. Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships of which 
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Harrison W. Craver is chairman. 


The 


appointments for the United States are: 


William H. Carlson, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, for a comparative 
study of the financial support of the libraries 
of state universities in the less populous west- 
ern and northwestern states, before and 
since the depression, under the direction of 
the University of California. 

Sigrid A. Edge, New York Public Li- 
brary, for the compilation of a list of read- 
able books for the adult who is interested in 
furthering his education, under the direction 
of Columbia University. 

William C. Haygood, a student in the 
Graduate Library School, to make a study 
of the library reader and his difficulties in 
using libraries, to be carried out at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Annita M. Ker, to compile a guide to 
Mexican public documents, under the direc- 
tion of the Library of Congress, of whose 
staff she is a member. 

Robert F. Lane, a student at the Graduate 
Library School, for a study of the contribu- 
tion of American university presses to schol- 
arly publishing, under the direction of the 
University of Chicago. 

Sydney B. Mitchell, University of Cali- 
fornia School of Librarianship, for a study of 
the administration of university libraries, 
under the direction of Yale University. 


The Canadian appointees are: 


Robert M. Hamilton, student in the Mc- 
Gill University Library School, to prepare a 
checklist of the official publications of the 
governments of the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, at Columbia University. 

Marie Tremaine, of Toronto, to continue 
the study of eighteenth-century Canadian 
publications, at Yale University. 


Secretary Honored 


Cart H. MILAM, the secretary of the 
American Library Association, was recent- 
ly made an honorary member of the Asso- 
ciation of Libraries and Bibliography of 
Spain. 
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Message to Librarians and Laymen’ 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 


Secretary of the Interior 


T IS my privilege on this occasion 
to extend from my office in the Interior 
Building here in Washington a cordial 
word of greeting to “Friends of the Li- 
brary’—both to those foregathered in 
Richmond and to the host of others who, 
for one cause or another, have been 
denied the opportunity to attend in 
person this Fifty-eighth Annual Con- 
ference of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

I am advised that the conference pro- 
gram for today is being devoted to our 
entire citizenry with the object of mak- 
ing father, mother, son, and daughter “i- 
brary conscious.” ‘There are, I am aware, 
few topics connected with libraries with 
which the members of the Association 
themselves are not fully informed through 
previous study and discussion. I hesitate 
to submit myself to a comparison which 
I can scarcely hope will be to my credit. 
With this thought in mind, my brief re- 
marks, addressed to the luncheon group 
as a whole are aimed primarily at citi- 
zen laymen wherever they may be. Not- 
withstanding my inability to rank as a 
specialist in this subject, I do speak, with 
more than casual interest, about our school 
and public libraries. 

One fact has impressed me, perhaps 
more than any other in this connection and 
should, I believe, influence every thought- 





1 Address broadcast from Washington to the 
“Friends of the Library” luncheon in Richmond, 
ay 13. 
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ful citizen’s personal attitude toward our 
libraries, both school and public. We have 
in the United States a population repre- 
senting various racial stocks. If it is to be 
molded into a homogeneous population of 
Americans, it must obviously be through 
a common language and a common litera- 
ture. The library, affording, as it does, 
an opportunity for self-knowledge in an 
atmosphere of freedom is, in my opinion, 
our nation’s most effective means toward 
such an end. 

The Office of Education, a long estab- 
lished and active bureau of the depart- 
ment whose activities I have the honor 
to direct, has from its inception recog- 
nized the importance, if not the absolute 
necessity, of as a means 
to defend and maintain the democratic 
institutions which we all cherish 
highly. 

The first commissioner of education 
brought with him his own collection of 
books when he took office. Fortunately, 
he had a vision broad enough to realize the 
necessity of a library of source material 
upon which to draw for statistical and 
other information concerning education in 
all its phases. From this modest collection 
has been built up a specialized library, now 
numbering more than two hundred thou- 
sand volumes, including reports, pam- 
phlets, catalogs, school journals, and 
monographs. All of these, carefully pre- 
served and cataloged, now constitute a 


libraries 


so 
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great storehouse of information on the 
educational history of the world. 


OTHER SERVICES TO LIBRARIES 


In 1876, when the first nation-wide 
study of schools was made under the di- 
rection of the commissioner of education, 
there was included also a survey of the 
public libraries of the country. This same 
year, which, by the way, marks the forma- 
tion of the American Library Association, 
is notable also for the publication by the 
Office of Education of a special report 
entitled, Public libraries in the United 
States; their history, condition, and man- 
agement. Included in the report is 
a “Code for Cataloging” which for many 
years has been used as a textbook in li- 
brary schools in this country and which is 
still in use abroad. 

About fifteen years later, the office 
published 4 collection of papers prepared 
for the World’s Library Congress which 
was held in connection with the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. These papers covered 
various phases of organization and admin- 
istration of libraries, subjects upon which 
little authoritative material had previously 
been available. There followed in the 
same year a Catalog of “A. L. A.” li- 
brary; 5,000 volumes for a popular library. 
This constituted a collection of books se- 
lected for exhibit at the fair. Great care 
had been exercised in making the selec- 
tions. The cataloging was so well done 
that the whole exhibit served for many 
years both as a standard of book selec- 
tion and as a model of cataloging. 

Library statistics have had a permanent 
place in reports prepared by commission- 
ers of education since the earliest years of 
the office’s history. One of the most prac- 
tical and worth while reports in this field 
is the Record of current educational pub- 
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lications published periodically from 1912 
to 1932 to aid and stimulate book selec. 
tion. 

I have enumerated these services, not 
because I feel that they are in any sense 
adequate, but rather to show the interest 
that our Office of Education has in sery- 
ing public libraries as a necessary supple- 
ment to its service to the schools of the 
nation. There are, I confess, other and 
equally important services which the Office 
of Education should be equipped to render, 
Throughout the country there is need for 
a wider expansion of library services by 
better codrdination of the facilities and 
services now available; for improvement in 
physical equipment and personnel ; and for 
research, informational, and advisory 
services looking to the improvement of gen- 
eral education through libraries. These 
special contributions to the services of pub- 
lic libraries are quite as essential to the 
development of a higher level of culture 
in the United States as they have proved 
to be in the case of organized school edu- 
cation. 


New RESPONSIBILITIES FOR THE LIBRARY 


It is generally conceded that the library 
is a sine qua non to any real program of 
education. A wider opportunity for inde- 
pendent individual study is, moreover, the 
order of the day, whether it be in con- 
nection with organized school programs, 
or adult education programs, or in prep- 
aration for intelligent and active partici- 
pation in public affairs. Public libraries 
must prepare themselves to assume new 
responsibilities. Intelligent understanding 
of social, economic, and political questions 
by the people is to my mind essential to 
the maintenance of democracy as we in 
the United States regard it. Public li- 
braries, widely distributed, are vital to the 
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development of that understanding on a 
scale comprehensive enough to be of value. 

Important as libraries are to our edu- 
cational processes, in the country as a 
whole they are shockingly inadequate. 
There has been commendable progress, but 
the founding of new libraries and the im- 
provement of established ones have failed 
to keep pace with the normal demands of 
a growing population. Forty million 
people are wholly without library service 
in the communities in which they live and 
fully as many are inadequately served. 
Generally speaking, it is only citizens in 
thickly populated areas who are able to 
secure from libraries the facilities which 
our social order calls for. ‘The progres- 
sive policies for social readjustment which 
the present national administration is pro- 
moting on a wide front have added im- 
measurably to the ever increasing demands 
for more extended library services. 

Policies of the sort that stand out in- 
clude state, regional, and national plan- 
ning; provision for greater economic se- 
curity resulting in shorter working hours 
and more leisure; an expanding program 
of adult education; and maintenance of a 
sound and well balanced system of pub- 
lic works. To keep pace with these needs 
there should be an adequate expansion of 
public library services. Assuming that 
through our combined active endeavor this 
can be effected, it is of grave importance 
that something be accomplished as soon as 
possible to assure an equitable distribution 
of our library facilities. Nearly 90 per 
cent of the forty million people for 
whom libraries are not now available live 
in the open country or in villages with 
populations below twenty-five hundred. 
More than one-third of the three thousand 
counties in the United States are without a 
single library. National, state, and indi- 
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vidual responsibilities must be more widely 
and equitably assumed if this deplorable 
situation is to be corrected. 


A Jos ror CiTIzENs 


An adequately staffed federal library 
service, operating through the Office of 
Education could, no doubt, assume func- 
tions to aid materially in correcting the 
acknowledged deficiencies in our library 
system. The attainment of the sound and 
laudable objectives established by the 
American Library Association can, how- 
ever, be accomplished only when citizens 
in sufficient numbers determine to extend 
and improve an essential service which is 
essentially their own. Librarians and li- 
brary trustees cannot do the job alone. 

As I comment on a few of the ways, 
already known to you, in which federal 
stimulation and guidance through libraries 
have contributed to our American culture 
and have supplied tools for self-govern- 
ment, I have not been unmindful of those 
who challenge the theory that social sta- 
bility can be achieved through mass edu- 
cation. Personally, I have faith in 
education as a way out and up to higher 
levels of civilization than we, as a people, 
have yet even imagined. In the light of 
the progress marked by centuries of hu- 
man history, I cannot accept the theory 
that life for our whole people will be 
happier if, through the rigid control of a 
paternalistic state, they are relieved of the 
necessity to think, to understand, and to 
know. On the contrary, I am convinced 
that happiness lies in the process of self 
expression, of intelligent, codperative ef- 
fort through self government. And these 
require a wider diffusion of that educa- 
tional opportunity to which libraries have 
made and will continue to make a price- 
less contribution. 
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Microphotography Symposium 


By DONALD CONEY 


Member, A. L. A. Committee on Resources of American Libraries 


HE high spots of the Micropho- 
tography Symposium at the Richmond 
conference appear, at a close view, to be 
a greatly increased amount of technical in- 
formation in the hands of the librarians, 
assurance of continued codperation in the 
production of suitable apparatus on the 
part of manufacturers, and detailed plans 
for guiding library applications of micro- 
photography into desirable channels. 

The symposium, organized by Dr. 
M. L. Raney, of the University of Chi- 
cago, was held on May 12 under the joint 
auspices of the committee on Public Docu- 
ments, the Bibliographical Society of 
America, the American Council of 
Learned Societies and many other inter- 
ested groups. 

The morning discussion centered on 
cameras, films, and reading devices. Dr. 
R. C. Binkley pointed out that apparatus 
had now passed into the stage of special 
design closely fitted to library needs. Dr. 
R. H. Draeger laid for all time, in the 
minds of his audience, the danger of fire 
from acetate film by demonstrating the dif- 
ficulty of setting fire to a strip of film. 
Dr. Vernon D. Tate described reading de- 
vices as classified into three groups: the 
reading glass type, the compound magni- 
fier, and the projection reading machine, 
indicating that apparatus must be selected 
to suit the various grades of reading, rang- 
ing from superficial skimming to detailed 
inspection. 
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Summarizing the morning meeting, Dr. 
Schellenberg separated the objectives of 
use for film into four classes: interlibrary 
loan, the copying of basic material, limited 
and inexpensive duplication of ephemeral 
material, and the publication of research 
studies. 

Discussion commencing the afternoon 
session, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Raney, centered on projects and exper* 
ences. Mr. Metcalf proposed the estab- 
lishment of a revolving fund for filming 
essential research materials on a codpera- 
tive basis, pointing out that central plan- 
ning is essential if the full benefits of mi- 
crophotography are to be secured. 

Projects described included the East- 
man Kodak Company’s work in filming 
current newspapers and the International 
Filmbook Corporation’s proposal for a dic- 
tionary in film form without benefit of type 
setting. 

The afternoon program was conducted 
by a discussion panel, Dr. Binkley pre- 
siding, and included among others Messrs. 
Schellenberg, Tate, Pratt, Draeger and 
Case, representing the most recent re 
search groups and manufacturing interests. 

E. W. Ely of the National Bureau of 
Standards described work in preparation 
for simplifying film practice. The discus- 
sion, participated in by the panel and speak- 
ers from the audience of over one hundred 
librarians, considered the handling and care 

(Continued on page 522) 
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The College Library of the Future 


By J. H. SHERA 


Faust: Wohin der Weg? 
Mephistopheles: Kein Weg! Ins Unbetretene. 


VER since the fitful winds first made 
sport of the prophetic leaves of Cumae and 
Delphi, inquisitive man has endeavored to 
reconstruct the sibylline messages that 
they bore. In this human eagerness to 
project one’s vision into the future, 
librarians have had their share. But apart 
from the sheer pleasure derived from 
speculation of this sort, such forecasts may 
be of real value in focusing attention upon 
the library as a product of contemporary 
social and economic forces, in aiding in the 
reévaluation of current library practices, in 
helping to project the library and its func- 
tions upon the background of the par- 
ticular community it serves. In short, 
these mental forays into the future can 
render a major service in the complete 
reanalysis of the position of the library 
in relation to its own unique W eltanschau- 
ung. Obviously, such generalizations as 
these would hold for any type of library 
in any given environment, but attention in 
the present series has been limited to the 
small and middle-size college, so that it is 
with these that this discussion will deal. 

Nor is the place of the small college an 
insignificant one in the educational mise en 
scéne, for it is more than likely that the 
future will witness a marked continuation 
of the revolt against bigness as a virtue in 
itself, with a resultant elevation of the 
college to a new level of scholastic im- 
portance. As the child admires the greater 
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bulk of the adult as a mark of superiority, 
so our nation in its infancy sought to find 
inherent virtue in physical growth—a 
spirit that has been so delightfully epito- 
mized in Dr. Lounsbury’s epigram, “An 
easterner who hasn’t sufficient money to 
found a college goes west and establishes 
a university.” But already the American 
megalopolis has reached the point of 
rapidly diminishing returns; industry is 
discovering the values of decentralization ; 
Big Business itself is beginning to fall 
from the sheer weight of its own intricate 
bulk, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
educators, too, will soon realize that many 
of their functions, especially as related to 
undergraduate life, can best be carried out 
in smaller units. Thus the college will be 
recognized, not as a diminutive counter- 
part of the large university, but as a valid 
unit in the educational scheme, working 
to carry out its own peculiar functions. 
The repercussions of this trend toward 
the rise to importance of the smaller col- 
leges will have significant and far-reaching 
effects upon their libraries, and these same 
libraries have had in recent years placed 
within their grasp one scientific develop- 
ment that can help tremendously to speed 
this very trend. In the past, despite the 
major advantage of the smaller, more 
efficient unit, the great handicap to the 
college has been a poverty of source 
material in its library collections, but it is 
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in the newly developed photo-technical 
processes that the answer to this dilemma is 
to be found. For as the gift of Gutenberg 
brought many books within the reach of 
many men, so any book may come to any 
library through the medium of the micro- 
photograph. In the fields of the physical 
sciences the smaller colleges may still 
suffer from a paucity of laboratory re- 
sources, but in the humanities, at least, the 
college can compete on even terms with 
its larger colleagues. In this one element 
alone the library can do much toward the 
elevation of the college to a position of 
new and greater importance in the aca- 
demic world. 

If this rise in significance of the college 


Planning 
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Surveys 
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Cataloging 
Reference 
Circulation 


Objective 


The technical division needs but brief 
consideration, not because it is lacking in 
significance, for it certainly is not, but 
rather because it has reached a high point 
of development and has already received 
more than its share of attention in train- 
ing for library service. With the excep- 


Investigatory 


be accepted as a rather certain develop. 
ment of the future, its implications for the 
library logically fall into two major cate. 
gories, that is, technical and philosophical, 
which in turn are united and correlated 
by a third which, for want of more ac. 
curate nomenclature, shall be denominated 
investigatory. By this is meant those sur- 
veys and classificatory standards through 
which the library attempts to measure 
those intangible elements in the world it 
serves, elements that may dictate changes 
in library policy or indicate effectiveness 
of results. Janus-like the investigatory 
looks toward both the technical and philo- 
sophical, so that schematically this tri- 
partite division might be presented thus: 
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tion of the above-emphasized photographic 
processes, it seems unlikely that the imme- 
diate future will produce any marked de- 
velopments in the mechanics of library 
service. As a technician little fault can 
be found with the trained librarian; he is 
thoroughly familiar with the materials at 
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his command, and he knows how to use 
them. It is not meant to imply that tech- 
nical perfection has been attained—far 
from it. Our classification systems, for 
example, as Dr. Bliss has so ably shown, 
leave much to be desired, and we can ill 
afford the maintenance of an ostrich-like 
complacency in regard to their improve- 
ment. But by and large the profession as 
a whole is reasonably proficient tech- 
nically ; the future should produce, not so 
much improvements in the bibliographical 
processes themselves, but rather an exten- 
sion of these perfected processes into that 
vast number of college libraries whose 
technical equipment, despite modern ad- 
vances, is still lamentably inferior to the 
best contemporary practice. Though we 
may permit the profession in general a rea- 
sonable degree of pride in their biblio- 
graphical achievements, the colleges cannot 
be permitted to be complacent when such 
a large percentage of their number is 
content with antiquated methods. Nor 
can college libraries render distinctive 
service to their respective communities 
when college administrators regard them 
as reservoirs for the genteel disposition of 
widows and orphans, and the librarianship 
itself as a suitable reward for some obso- 
lete pedagogical wheel-horse no longer 
suficiently alert for classroom duty. 


CRITERIA OF MEASUREMENT 

Turning to the investigatory the libra- 
rian finds himself on much less familiar 
ground. ‘True, as early as 1919, Dr. 
Bishop, in an address before the Ohio Col- 
lege Association,? was lamenting the inade- 
quacy of the average college library and 
setting forth in rather sketchy form meas- 
ures for improvement. But as is so often 
the case when educators talk about the im- 
provement of professional standards, the 


emphasis is almost entirely upon physical 
plant. Similarly, the criteria formulated 
by the Committee on Standards of the 
American Council on Education, and 
adopted by a number of voluntary and 
regional codperative educational associa- 
tions, are confined almost exclusively to 
the size of the book collections and the 
physical condition of the library building 
itself. 

Important as these criteria may be, they, 
of course, fail to tell the whole story, and 
in addition suffer greatly from being 
couched in the vaguest of terms. Little 
wonder that Robertson in his “The Col- 
lege Library’ paints a rather sorry pic- 
ture of library conditions in our smaller 
educational institutions. Dr. Works’ im- 
portant study,® while it erected no specific 
standards itself, merits inclusion for its 
valuable contribution in directing atten- 
tion to hitherto neglected aspects of col- 
lege library service and the need for their 
more accurate measurement. 

Further progress was recorded by the 
Advisory Group on College Libraries of 
the Carnegie Corporation, in its three-year 
survey resulting in the erection of five 
criteria: buildings, staff, book collection, 
classification and cataloging, and train- 
ing in the use of the library.* This rep- 
resents progress in that at least a beginning 
is made in acknowledging the importance 
of training in the use of the library, yet 
even here, from the social point of view, 
the vision of this group was still emphati- 
cally myopic. But by far the most signifi- 
cant work that has yet been done is that 
of Dr. Waples’ report for the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools.5 In the seven criteria 
here set forth is found the first thorough 
attempt to describe accurately the basic 
needs of the college library. Very wisely 
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the committee has placed emphasis upon 
the qualitative rather than the quantitative 
standpoint. Instead of being merely con- 
cerned with the book collection as a unit 
numerically measured, there is a real at- 
tempt to ascertain its value for educational 
purposes, and to determine to what extent 
a particular collection is used by students 
and faculty. One may search in vain 
through the seven criteria for any emphasis 
on plant per se. Obviously, they deal 
with quantities that are much less tangible. 


DIsTINCTLY A SOCIAL _ PHENOMENON 


Librarians are rapidly beginning to re- 
alize that their work cannot be measured 
in terms of mere mechanics, but rather 
that the college library is a distinct social 
phenomenon, and for the accurate measure- 
ment of its results an entirely new set of 
techniques must be developed. Admittedly 
this work is but a beginning, for only time 
can test the validity of these criteria in 
the development of a systematic evaluation 
of the library’s influence upon student 
reading. But at least it is a definite step 
in the right direction and should later ex- 
perience prove some of the judgments 
invalid, they will still remain of service 
in encouraging additional investigation. 
Here, indeed, is the very groundwork for 
all future college library development— 
its significance is difficult to overempha- 
size. 

Closely allied to this trend is the in- 
crease in emphasis on the measurement of 
student and faculty use of the library; and 
similar reader interest studies like those of 
Waples, Tyler, and Carnovsky, of Chi- 
cago, applied to the college, should be of 
considerable value in indicating future 
lines of development, both in regard to the 
building of the book collection itself as 
well as to the administration of library 
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services. Here is virtually new soil whose 
fertility and potentialities have yet to be 


accurately ascertained. 


CoGPERATIVE REGIONAL PLANNING 


In the final analysis all of these investi- 
gatory trends lead to the ultimate goal of 
coéperative regional planning for college 
libraries, which will ramify throughout 
the entire field of college library practice. 
Small beginnings have already been made 
partaking largely of the nature of union 
lists of holdings designed in the effort to 
help lift the excessive and rapidly grow- 
ing burden of interlibrary loans from the 
shoulders of the larger universities, to 
make the smaller institutions more self 
reliant and mutually independent, and 
above all to lay the foundations for more 
highly developed codperation and sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

With this accomplished it is not far to 
the next significant step—cooperative pur- 
chasing with its many blessings for libra- 
with resources, 
especially as related to the acquisition of 
expensive foreign serials. Other forms of 
suggest them- 
selves, in cataloging and _ classification, 
reference, research, and perhaps even the 
interchange of staff members to the mu- 
tual advantage of all concerned. Regional 
groups of colleges would do well to unite 
in projects such as these, to appoint com- 
missions to study local conditions, and to 
suggest lines of approach and points of 
departure. Again, the 
photo-technical processes enter the picture 
to lend their valuable aid in smoothing 
out difficulties and facilitating research. 
With so much of importance to be gained 
through codperative planning of this sort 
one cannot but be astonished at the human 
stupidity that permits our petty jealousies 
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and rivalries to bind our hands to the at- 
tainment of the rewards that codperation 
can give. Let it be hoped that the future 
has much to offer in stimulating codper- 
ative planning, and that it is a future that 
is not far distant. 


A PROFESSIONAL CREDO 


Having seen that technologically libra- 
rianship has made significant progress, and 
that investigatory activities have already 
achieved impressive beginnings, we now 
turn our attention to a field of which the 
past can ill be proud. As Pierce Butler 
has shown, librarians have been singularly 
uninterested in the theoretical aspects of 
their profession.® Satisfied by a simple 
pragmatism, they are content with a ra- 
tionalization of each immediate technical 
process, without any intellectual interest 
in attempting to generalize these rational- 
izations into a professional philosophy. 
From this indictment of the library profes- 
sion as a whole the college librarian is not 
exempt. He has been as indifferent as the 
rest toward the development of any pro- 
fessional credo which might guide and 
direct his several processes, and give mean- 
ing to their results. J. Periam Danton 
has cut squarely to the heart of the matter 
when he asserts that: 

When the library profession becomes thor- 
oughly conscious of precisely what it is trying 
to do and why it is doing it, we may hope 
to see a very significant change affecting not 
only libraries and librarians but also the 
society which they serve. The bewildered 
groping which characterizes so much of our 


activity is largely the result of lack of a 
definite conception of our purposes.” 


Bidosogia Brod KuSepvyrn¢! Lacking 
this guiding power of a valid philosophy, 
how, may it be asked, are the college li- 
brarians prepared to answer the host of 
questions that beset the academic world 
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today? We boast of tolerance, but can we 
afford to be tolerant of intolerance? With 
academic freedom threatened on every 
hand, dares the profession maintain a de- 
tached point of view? “There are times 
when silence is not neutrality but assent.” 
In a day when a drugstore demagogue can 
command a legislative investigation into 
alleged “subversive activities” in one of 
our great institutions of learning, it is not 
absurd to fear that some power crazed dic- 
tator of the future could repeat the holo- 
caust of Alexandria. 

Assuredly, there has been much glib talk 
among librarians concerning the ideals of 
the profession, its tolerance, its detach- 
ment, its objective point of view with re- 
gard to the problems that beset mankind— 
ideals which have seen their fullest realiza- 
tion in the building up of the respective 
book collections. College librarians can- 
not justly be accused of deficient idealism ; 
in many ways they have exemplified the 
scholastic virtues of tolerance, objectivity, 
and breadth even more fully than their 
colleagues in the classroom. Their fault 
lies in their failure to organize for the de- 
fense of these ideals in some future crucial 
hour. They would do well to remember 
William James’ pragmatic judgment: 

The more ideals a man has, the more con- 
temptible, on the whole, do you continue to 
deem him, if the matter ends there for him, 
and if none of the laboring man’s virtues are 
called into action on his part—no courage 
shown, no privations undergone, no dirt or 
scars contracted in the attempt to get them 
realized. It is quite obvious that something 
more than the mere possession of ideals is 


required to make a life significant in any 
sense that claims the spectator’s admiration. 


A UnItTep Front 


What bulwarks have college librarians 
erected against encroachment on academic 
freedom? They should form a united 
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front with other professions for the pro- 
tection of civil liberties. Plans for the 
future should include the laying of a foun- 
dation for the closest form of codperation 
with groups such as the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors (committee 
A), and organizations with similar aims. 
For, failing in this, we face the future 
unprepared— 


. . . the sin I impute to each frustrate 
ghost 


Is, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin. 

Here, indeed, is a problem that bids 
fair to rock the profession to its very foun- 
dation. Can the future, then, afford to 
concern itself solely with the trivia of 
charging system detail or the technical 
minutia of reserved book administration? 


To Create SociaL CHANGE 

Much has been written of late concern- 
ing the importance of economic and social 
changes in our society and their implica- 
tions for the library profession. Well 
enough, librarians should adapt their prac- 
tices to meet changing public needs. But 
the college librarian has an additional duty 
—that of himself affording the stimulus to 
create social change. If the library is to 
become the cortex of the academic body 
politic, librarians must not be content to 
follow—they must lead. There may be 
those who will stand aghast at the vision 
of the college library as an agent of “prop- 
aganda” for a new social order. Even 
the ancient specter of “indoctrination” 
may once more glide squeaking and gib- 
bering through our cloistered world. But 
they, who in the past have so prided them- 
selves on their objectivity and detachment, 
what have they done to prevent the growth 
of those very forces that now threaten 
civil liberties and academic freedom? 


You of the virtue (we issue join) 
How strive you? De te, fabula! 


There is nothing startling in such a 
view of the college library. If a paradox 
does exist it is only apparent, not real, 
The difficulty arises from the inability to 
realize that librarianship can never be in- 
nocent of social presuppositions, but must 
ever be the resultant of a people’s concep- 
tions of social welfare. We must realize 
that the real choice before us is between 
a college library program based on our 
traditional social philosophy of laissez faire 
capitalism and individualism, and a pro- 
gram based upon a social philosophy whose 
central doctrines are formulated in terms 
of the needs of society as a whole. Obvi- 
ously, any proposal to change the social 
philosophical basis of our educational 
system will be looked upon as an effort to 
indoctrinate youth, because the traditional 
philosophy is so thoroughly rooted in all 
our daily activities that it is imparted to 
college students as a matter of course. In 
either case the educational system is based 
upon a social philosophy. The pertinent 
question is, which philosophy will guaran- 
tee to the academic world the maximum of 
liberty to pursue truth. 


REMAKING THE ACADEMIC WorLD 


Librarians are wont to lament the pas- 
sive role that they are compelled to play 
on the academic stage, and in many ways 
they have no one to blame but themselves 
for this condition. Yet the fault is not 
entirely theirs. It represents the logical 
result of an educational system that has 
very sadly lost its way. What is the func- 
tion of education anyway? When we look 
at the sport pages of our daily press we be- 
gin to wonder! One could scarcely bring 
the charge of inefficiency against so com- 
petent a librarian as Dr. Keogh, but it 
must not be forgotten that the Yale Bowl 
and a top-heavy athletic program preceded 
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by over a decade the Sterling Memorial 
Library and the dormitory book collec- 
tions. Librarians have their faults, many 
of them, but in a mad academic world, 
blindly seeking distinction through athletic 
glory, led by fascist minded administrators 
who have completely forgotten the mean- 
ing of education, there seems to be little 
hope for any very important role for the 
librarian. ‘This is not said, however, to 
excuse the librarian for his inactivity—for 
his manifest indifference toward his social 
obligations to the community he serves. 
Again, the charge that I would bring 
against the librarian is that by united ac- 
tion he has not fought to overcome these 
menacing trends. If his condition is to be 
greatly improved we must begin by com- 
pletely remaking the academic world. 
These are problems rife with implica- 
tions, pregnant with meaning, for the 
future of the college library. Today we 
can ill afford to stand mutely behind our 
circulation desks, calmly handing out re- 
served books at the beck and call of an 
endless stream of students, blandly reaf- 
firming our convictions of our own “aca- 
demic detachment.” We may be rudely 
awakened some morning with the realiza- 
tion that we are the hapless and unwilling 
guardians of the propaganda of a fascist 
régime. Here, then, is the challenge that 
the future flings to the college librarians 
of today: that they make the fullest use of 
technical advances placed within their 
hands; that they unite themselves more 
firmly in codperative undertakings; that 
they study more intensively and learn to 
measure more accurately the results of 
their work; that they band themselves to- 
gether to preserve their rightful heritage 
of academic freedom against the ever 
growing forces that menace it so severely ; 
and that to achieve greater unanimity of 
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action they formulate an adequate philos- 
ophy of their profession which will inte- 
grate their activities with the academic 
microcosm, giving direction to their efforts. 
And having done these things, be not con- 
tent with the achievement thereof, but in 
this age of social Sturm und Drang be ever 
watchful to keep an eye to the future— 
an ear to the ground. 
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For Distinguished Service 


Resecca B. RANKIN, of the Munici- 
pal Reference Library in New York City, 
was one of the recipients this year of an 
award made annually by the Women’s 
City Club of New York for distinguished 
service to that city. 
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Resources Discussed at Richmond 


By LOUISE PROUTY 


Member, A. L. A. Committee on Resources of American Libraries 


/ \ NEW Board on the Resources of 


American Libraries is soon to be estab- 
lished, following the Council’s vote of ap- 
proval at Richmond. This board, like the 
committee it will supersede, is to study 
present library resources, suggest future 
distribution of these materials, and carry 
out schemes of codperation in utilizing 
them to the greatest advantage. 

Our country has greater wealth than 
we are aware of in materials for research. 
How shall we discover our resources and 
make them available? The immediate 
answer is: through union catalogs. This 
answer is of such significance to both li- 
brarians and students that in April of this 
year the Carnegie Corporation sponsored 
a conference in Washington of the A. L. A. 
committee on resources with the heads of a 
number of research libraries and several 
experts in microphotography. 

This Washington conference and sev- 
eral related topics were discussed at the 
joint meeting of the resources committee 
and the College and Reference Section, 
held during the Richmond conference, at 
which William Warner Bishop, the com- 
mittee’s chairman, presided. 

Mr. Donald Coney, of the University 
of Texas Library, reported the Washing- 
ton conference, giving a rapid survey of 
union catalog projects already under way 
or contemplated, and the practical means 
by which union catalogs can be created. 
He stirred the imagination of his audience 
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at the achievement of 9,000,000 entries 
already filed in the great Union Catalog 
of the Library of Congress; a union cata- 
log in Philadelphia, which already shows 
the holdings of 51 libraries and which will 
probably unite entries for 125; a similar 
regional project in the Colorado area; a 
practical estimate of cost for the purchase 
of film copy of the Library of Congress 
catalog by any library or group of libraries 
as a basis for a union catalog ; and, to bring 
such catalogs closer to reality, union cata- 
logs as federal relief projects. This last 
is more than a thought, as at least five 
large cities have already received aid in 
catalog projects, and a more comprehen- 
sive scheme is already under consideration. 

Microphotography is the technical de- 
velopment which makes these projects feas- 
ible, and Dr. Robert Binkley, of 
Western Reserve University and an au- 
thority in this field, visualized through 
its agency the great national Union Cata- 
log in Washington supported and extended 
by a network of local, and ultimately of 
regional, union catalogs that will cover 
the whole country. 

Dr. Andrew Keogh, of Yale University 
Library, where 1,300,000 catalog cards 
were dexigraphed in six weeks’ time, like- 
wise stressed the importance of the na 
tional Union Catalog, and impressed on his 
hearers their responsibility in reporting all 
rariora as found in their libraries. For 
this purpose he defined rariora as material 
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PAVING THE WAY FOR ACTION 


of potential value to the student, not neces- 
sarily of great market value, and found 
often in the smaller libraries—local ma- 
terial, for example, not likely to be dupli- 
cated in the Library of Congress. The 
more difficult problem of reporting older 
material and collections already cataloged 
is likely to be solved by microphotography. 

Some of the difficulties encountered in 
undertaking to describe a library’s re- 
sources—due to the lack of any common 
denominator—were told by Mr. James 
Thayer Gerould of the Princeton Univer- 
sity Library. 


No numerical record is 
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adequate. He proposed as a guide, or 
standard, reports by specialists of the lo- 
cation and character of the best existing 
collection in their fields. 

Mr. Robert Bingham Downs, of the 
University of North Carolina Library, 
whose work toward a survey of the re- 
sources of southern libraries had been com- 
mended, was called on to give a brief 
exposition of the method he recommended 
for describing those libraries. A full re- 
port of Mr. Down’s committee will be 
found in the recently published Libraries 
of the south, by Tommie Dora Barker. 


Paving the Way for Action 


By FORREST B. SPAULDING? 
Member, A. L. A. Committee on Federal Aid 


\ NEW<¢ era in library development 


is foreseen in the adoption at the Rich- 
mond conference of the report of the spe- 
cial Committee on Federal Aid. Action 
taken by the A. L. A. Council, with a 
vote of 56 to 6, not only places the Ameri- 
can Library Association on record as favor- 
ing the principle of federal aid for li- 
braries but authorizes the Executive Board 
to take action toward obtaining it. 

The suggested program adopted with 
the report and now binding the Executive 
Board is as follows: 

1. The campaign for the establishment 
of a federal library agency should be ac- 
tively continued. 

2. Codperation in the collection of li- 
brary statistics by the national govern- 





For Council action regarding Mr. Spaulding’s 
tecent services to the Association, see page 511. 


ment, the state library agencies, and the 
American Library Association is highly 
desirable and should be undertaken as 
soon as possible. 

3. A study of library finance in the 
United States, in a manner to be deter- 
mined by the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association, is recom- 
mended. This study should concern itself 
with the need of the various states for 
federal aid, with a detailed working pro- 
gram for a system of federal aid to li- 
braries, with the total amount of federal 
funds to be requested, and with necessary 
legislation for submission to Congress. 

4. Authority to proceed with a formal 
request for federal aid on a permanent 
basis should be vested in the Executive 
Board of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 








LY7G>SUNE 
“Caddie” Wins Newbery Award 


By JESSIE E. TOMPKINS 
Chairman, A. L. A. Section for Library Work with Children 


HIS year when several delightful 
books for children made the choosing of 
the Newbery Medal winner none too easy, 
decision gave the honor to Caddie W ood- 
lawn, by Carol Ryrie Brink. 

This is the fifteenth year that the most 
distinguished juvenile book written by a 
citizen or resident of the United States, 
and published in the preceding year, has 
been so recognized. ‘The selection each 
year rests with a changing group of fifteen 
members of the Section for Library Work 
with Children, and the decision is an- 
nounced during the annual conference— 
this year, May 12, at Richmond. 

Caddie Woodlawn is a story which has 
its roots in the soil of our own country. 
Real people and actual happenings inspired 
the writing, for Caddie is the author’s 
grandmother, living today, charming and 
alert at eighty-three. Her memories of an 
adventurous childhood are the sources 
from which Mrs. Brink has drawn a lively 
tale of one year in the life of Caddie, 
eleven-year-old member of a family of 
Wisconsin pioneers. With her brothers 
and sisters she runs wild, gets into mis- 
chief, is brave and sensible when necessary, 
and altogether proves herself a proper 
heroine and a splendid ancestor for the 
granddaughter who tells the story. 

The book’s distinction lies in its sim- 
plicity and in the integrity and sensitive- 
ness with which the author has drawn her 
picture of life on the frontier; of the 
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struggle to make a home-place and provide 
gentle living in the new land. 

At the story’s end, somewhat less of a 
hoyden than we have known her, Caddie 
looks forward to the years that are ahead. 
“Folks keep growing from one person into 
another all their lives, and life is just a 
lot of everyday adventures. Well, what- 
ever life is, I like it.” That is a fine con- 
clusion for a book for children, and the 
children themselves, we believe, will sup- 
port the choice which the Newbery Medal 
Committee has made. 

Only one other book among the New- 
bery Medal winners has a girl as the 
principal character and that is Miss Meig’s 
biography of Louisa May Alcott. We 
prophesy that Caddie Woodlawn’s staunch 
and sturdy nature will hold its own with- 
out difficulty in the fellowship to which she 
now belongs. 

Like Caddie, the author’s face has been 
turned toward the west. Born in Idaho, 
with a degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia, and now living in Wisconsin, she 
was bred in the land of which she writes. 
Mrs. Brink’s first long story for children, 
Anything can happen on the river, was 
drawn from experiences in France, as these 
backgrounds, too, have happy associations. 
All her stories show exceptional skill in 
characterization and in drawing of authen- 
tic backgrounds. 

Speaking of the John Newbery award, 
its originator and donor, Mr. Frederic G. 
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PRACTICAL CATALOGING PROBLEMS 


Melcher, said recently, “The careful 
attention which children’s librarians have 
given this award has, I am sure, stimulated 
public interest in the importance of such 
writing, improved critical attention that 
has been given to the best books of the 
year, and by the many exhibits of the 
books, helped support among authors the 
feeling that devotion to this field of writ- 
ing is worth while.” 

Caddie W oodlawn, with illustrations by 
a gifted artist and author, Kate Seredy, is 
commended to the reading public, espe- 
cially to the children, as a book “original 
in conception, fine in workmanship, and 
artistically true.” 


OFAN 


Practical Cataloging Problems 


As sratep in the preface, Some 
practical problems in cataloging, by Har- 
riet Dorothea MacPherson, is based on a 
series of lectures given in an elective course 
in cataloging at the School of Library 
Service at Columbia University. How- 
ever, its value is not limited to the stu- 
dent or beginning cataloger. In the short 
compass of one hundred and thirty-one 
pages ten topics from the field of catalog- 
ing have been presented. ‘The approach 
is varied. Some chapters are in the na- 
ture of a general survey of the present day 
picture, others have an historical approach 
with background material, and still others 
delve into practical details with minute 
instructions for cataloging procedure. 

The problems dealt with are as varied 
as the approach. Chapters such as “Dif- 
ficult Names and Their Entries” or 
“Notes on Catalog Cards,” will be especi- 
ally helpful to the beginning cataloger. 
Others, such as “Some Difficulties in De- 





. MacPherson, Harriet D. Some practical problems 
m cataloging. A. L. A., 1936. $1.50. 
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CADDIE ON HORSEBACK 


termining the Cost of Cataloging” or 
“Codperative Cataloging,” contain in- 
formation for the administrative head of 
a library. But there is one chapter, “A 
Cataloger’s Reference Tools,” which can- 
not fail to make an appeal to every cata- 
loger from the beginner to the experienced 
head of the department. In addition to 
evaluating the reference tools in the field, 
it serves to bring up to date on this sub- 
ject the cataloger who may have over- 
looked reference tools published since her 
systematic study in library school some 
years ago. 

This book is more than a collection of 
essays on cataloging problems. At the end 
of every chapter is a list of suggested read- 


ings. References in the text are 
thoroughly explained by extensive foot- 
notes. Through these references the 


reader can go on to a vast amount of mate- 
rial related to the field of cataloging. 
CAROLINE WHITTEMORE 
Dartmouth College Library 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
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Folk Dances and Singing Games 


Vesey a generation ago “the 


healthful art of dancing” received the first 
impetus of a general revival in our schools 
and community centers. Since then li- 
brarians have been aware of a steadily 
growing interest in dancing, and of a 
growing variety in the nature of the re- 
quests. Folk dances and singing games 
presented few problems when nearly every 
call could be met by one of the Burchenal, 
Crampton, or Hofer collections. But now 
the teacher who asks for the Ox Dance 
may also want the Newsboy Clog or any 
one of a bewildering array of rhythms and 
character dances. Dance collections have 
grown so numerous that a general index is 
essential to prompt service. 

An index to folk dances and singing 
games, recently published by the American 
Library Association, was compiled by the 
staff of the Music Department of the 
Minneapolis Public Library. Originally 
made in 1926 as a guide to the collections 
in that department, it has since been 
brought up to date and, to make its use- 
fulness general, many books have been 
added, making a total of more than one 
hundred titles indexed. The scope of the 
index has been enlarged to include classic, 
tap, and clog dances and some of the 
earlier contra dances. Modern social 
dances, “here today and gone tomorrow,” 
have wisely been omitted, as well as ballet 
steps which have their own literature. 

The aim of the compilers, to make a 
simple, workable index, has been well 
realized. There is one alphabet with en- 
tries under title, and under nationality as 
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well when that has been indicated. There 
are also groupings under distinctive dance 
types, such as Maypole, Morris, and 
Mother Goose. Entries are generally giy- 
en in English with references from foreign 
titles. “See” references and notes of vari- 
ations are included. A system of letter 
symbols is used, readily interpreted by the 
alphabetical key preceding the index, 
which lists authors and titles with their 
symbols. There is also a list of collections 
indexed, alphabetically by author, giving 
publishers and dates. 

The volumes covered are of the type 
which should be in every library of average 
size. A few well known works have been 
omitted; some of the Cecil Sharp com- 
pilations, for example. But we cannot 
hope to have an index complete at every 
point. With this fact in mind the pub- 
lishers have rendered a service by provid- 
ing space at the side of each page where 
additions can be written in. On the “Key 
to Symbols” page space has been left to 
insert call numbers and extra symbols. 
The index can thus be adapted to the use 
of the individual library. 

We cannot foretell what dances will be 
in special demand five years from now, and 
every index of collections presupposes a 
supplement. But this pioneer volume is 
well suited to present needs, and every 
public library must be grateful to the 
compilers for making it comprehensive and 
workable. 

Rutu Witcox, Head 
Fine Arts Division 
Cleveland Public Library 
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Friends Observe Citizens Day 


/ \ S A feature of Citizens Day at the 


Richmond conference, the “Friends of the 
Library” luncheon presented evidence of 
lay interest in libraries on a local, state, 
national, and international scale. 

Four hundred luncheon guests taxed to 
capacity the ballroom of the Common- 
wealth Club, and an overflow meeting was 
held in the roof garden of the John Mar- 
shall Hotel where a message from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, an address to the meeting 
from Washington by Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes, and transatlantic 
greetings from the president of the (Brit- 
ish) Library Association, speaking from 
London, could be heard by radio as they 
were being broadcast over the coast-to- 
coast blue network of the National Broad- 
casting System. 

Maria V. Leavitt, of the New York 
Public Library, chairman of the A. L. A. 
Special Membership Committee, presided 
as chairman and introduced John Stewart 
Bryan, president of William and Mary 
College, chairman of the Richmond Pub- 
lic Library Board, and honorary vice- 
chairman of the Special Membership 
Committee, who acted as toastmaster. 

Dr. J. Fulmer Bright, Mayor of Rich- 
mond, opened the program by welcoming 
the guests to Virginia, “the cradle of the 
United States.” Governors’ delegates from 
more than a score of states responded to a 
roll call and three state chief executives 
sent messages for the occasion. Mrs. Lucy 
Hampton Bostick read the message from 
Governor Olin D. Johnston, of South 
Carolina; Mrs. J. C. Tims, of Tampa, 
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presented the statement from Governor 
David Scholtz, of Florida; and Harold 
F. Brigham, president of the Kentucky Li- 
brary Association, read the greeting from 


Governor A. B. Chandler, of Kentucky. 


MEeEMorRIAL MEMBERSHIP PRESENTED 


Miss Harriet Humphrey of Shawano, 
Wisconsin, treasurer of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, presented 
the “Lucy Morris Memorial Member- 
ship” to the A. L. A. on behalf of the 
Wisconsin federation, named for the late 
Mrs. Charles Morris, of Berlin, Wiscon- 
sin. Mrs. Morris was one of the two 
members first appointed to the Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission in 1897 and was 
a member of the commission for twenty 
years. Miss Humphrey said the member- 
ship was voted by the Wisconsin federa- 
tion “because the women’s clubs have 
shown their interest in library service for 
years, being responsible for the founding 
and nurture of three-fourths of the small 
town libraries; because it has become clear 
that only through codperation and united 
effort can service be extended in our rural 
districts and villages; and because the 
American Library Association is the or- 
ganization to which the small library must 
look for professional aid and inspiration 
just as the small woman’s club looks to 
the state and general federations.” 

President Roosevelt, in his message to 
the meeting, said: 

Carlyle said somewhere in Heroes and 


hero worship that the true university these 
days is a collection of books. In that suc- 
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cinct statement of fact the Sage of Chelsea 
paid tribute, consciously or unconsciously, 
to the country of his friend, Emerson. For 
the free public library is distinctly an Ameri- 
can contribution to civilization. America 
has followed foreign models in art, in litera- 
ture, and in formal education, but in library 
technique, I think I may, without fear of 
contradiction, claim that her leadership is 
recognized throughout the world. 

The new goals of society demand that part 
of the citizen’s leisure time be spent in secur- 
ing a better understanding of the changing 
governmental, economic, and social concepts. 
Man must be forever bringing his knowl- 
edge up to date if his usefulness as worker 
or citizen is to be maintained. The public 
library serves all purposes of civic life— 
industrial, social, religious, and recreational. 
It assists with the education of the young 
and continues that of the adult. It is truly 
American, presenting to the native Ameri- 
can and the foreign-born alike the ideals 
of our government. It is the world’s largest 
educational system. 

It gives me great pleasure to extend 
hearty felicitations to the American Library 
Association now in conference in Richmond. 
The American Library Association, I be- 
lieve, is the organization which stands for 
all library interests in the United States and 
Canada. This is a tremendous responsi- 
bility, for the Association must do for libra- 
ries many of the essential things which they 
cannot afford to do for themselves. I be- 
speak for the Richmond conference the suc- 
cess which the Association’s high purposes 
merit. 


Secretary Ickes’ address is published in 
this Bulletin. 

Ernest A. Savage, librarian of the Edin- 
burgh Public Library and president of the 
(British) Library Association, speaking 
from London, said: “Great Britain’s li- 
brary service is nation wide, but our coun- 
try is small in size compared with the 
United States.” He mentioned the 
“A. L. A. national plan for libraries” and 
said that the breadth and sweep of the 
library movement in America “is a tribute 


to the energy and ideals of the librarians 
of America.” He recalled the forty mil- 
lion people in rural areas who are still 
without library facilities, and expressed 
the hope that the achievement of this goal 
of “making all of America library con- 
scious will be realized by the American 
Library Association.” 


OF 


Your Advance Order Solicited 


The equal chance; books help to 
make it, a new pamphlet for the individual 
citizen and for citizen organizations has 
been printed, in a limited edition, for the 
A. L. A. Library Extension Board and 
the National Library Planning Con- 
mittee. This popular statement of the 
value of libraries, the people with and 
without library service, and plans for com- 
plete library coverage, is illustrated with 
drawings, maps, and graphs in color. If 
enough advanced orders are placed before 
July 15 to warrant reprinting in a large 
edition, the following low rates can 
be quoted for 
September: 


delivery early in 
For a 5,000 edition: 25 copies, $3; 50, 
$5; 100, $9; 500, $40 
For a 15,000 edition: 25 copies, $2.50; 50, 
$4; 100, $7; 500, $28 
For a 25,000 edition: 25 copies, $2; 50, 
$3.50; 100, $6; 500, $15 
FV 


Please Note 
Wuen Part II of the April, 1936, 


Bulletin—“Sources for Reproductions of 
Works of Art’”—was being printed, one 
numeral, set in monotype, dropped from 
the press form, so that some five thousand 
copies appear as Part I. If you have one 
of these copies, will you not change it to 
read Part II, and avoid confusion when 
the 1936 issues go to the bindery? 
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At Richmond 


a editor’s usual running com- 
4 


ment on the conference gives place this 
year to prompt publication in full of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message to the “Friends 
of the Library” luncheon, given in the 
news of that meeting, Secretary Ickes’ 
broadcast to the luncheon from Washing- 
ton, an address on libraries by Mrs. Roose- 
velt which was distributed during the con- 
ference, and signed news reports by sev- 
eral conference leaders. 

Most if not all of the general sessions 
addresses and several others which seemed 
outstanding, will appear in later issues of 
the Bulletin. 

Other brief news of the conference, 
which attracted 2,838 delegates, follows. 


MemsBersHip Gornc Up 


A gain of more than 2,000 new A. L. A. 
members in the past ten months was re- 
ported at Richmond by Winifred Ver 
Nooy, chairman of the A. L. A. Member- 
ship Committee. 

New York stood first in new member- 
ship enrollment with 275 new members. 
South Carolina stood first in percentage 
of increase with a gain of more than 55 
per cent. Every state in the union, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and six 
Canadian provinces have helped to regis- 
ter this increase, according to Cora M. 
Beatty, head of the A. L. A. Membership 
Department. Eight foreign countries have 
contributed one new member each. 

Honorable mention for excellent work 
on the Membership Committee was given 


by Miss Ver Nooy to Margaret G. Hick- 


$11 


man, Los Angeles Public Library; Pearl 
E. Lockhart, Detroit Public Library; 
Julia F. Carter, Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary; Charlotte G. Pease, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh; Anne M. Thomas, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; and 
Margaret F. Barss, Rochester (N.Y.) 
Public Library. 


LaATIN-AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP 


A proposal that an annual Latin-Ameri- 
can scholarship be established was indorsed 
by the Council, on the recommendation 
of a committee headed by Mary Helen 
McCrea of Spokane. The purpose of the 
scholarship would be to promote a greater 
knowledge of Latin-American libraries by 
librarians of this country; to offer more 
inducements to Latin Americans to take 
advantage of training in library science 
in schools of this country, and to assist 
bibliographical research and organization 
with Latin-American countries. 


TRIBUTE TO Forrest SPAULDING 


A resolution “that the A. L. A. extend 
to Forrest B. Spaulding its sincere thanks 
for his skilful and effective efforts as its 
Washington representative in its work for 
an appropriation for a federal library 
agency, and that the Association also ex- 
tend its thanks to the Board of Trustees 
of the Des Moines Public Library for its 
generous codperation in permitting Mr. 
Spaulding to engage in this activity on be- 
half of the Association,” was passed by 
the Council at its session, May 15. 
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STATISTICS BULLETINS WANTED 


Two recommendations for increased sta- 
tistical services were adopted by the Coun- 
cil: (1) that there be instituted as soon 
as possible a statistical division or depart- 
ment at A. L. A. Headquarters; and (2) 
that there be published a quarterly supple- 
ment to the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association, two issues to be 
devoted to statistics, the other two to 
research and statistics. 


A. L. A. ann N. E. A. 


The proposal that $200 be appropri- 
ated by the American Library Associa- 
tion and also by the National Education 
Association for the work of the joint com- 
mittee next year was accepted by the 
Council and the recommendation referred 
to the Executive Board. 


CHANGE IN ANNUAL REPorRTS 


All present committees are invited by 
the Executive Board to continue their 
work until the end of the fiscal year, Aug- 
ust 31. Committees for next year will 
begin their services September 1, 1936, 
and annual reports will be made about 
August I, 1937, following, instead of prior 
to, the annual conference as they have 
been made in the past. 


PLEA FOR PERIODICALS 


Current periodicals should be one of 
the last items to be cut when there is 
shrinkage of library income, according to 
Council opinion, which approved a resolu- 
tion of the A. L. A. Periodicals Section 
that governing authorities of libraries be 
reminded of the importance of main- 


taining current periodical files and 
the frequently difficult or impossible 
task of filling gaps if such files 


are broken. 


Grants TOTALING $64,000 
ANNOUNCED 

Three grants, to be administered 
through the A. L. A., were announced 
during the conference: $15,000 for 
A. L. A. catalog code revision by the 
Carnegie Corporation; $30,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for aid to libraries 
in purchasing the catalog of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale; and $19,000 from the 
General Education Board to be used in 
providing summer courses for Negro 
teacher-librarians over a 
period. 


three-year 


Root MEMBERSHIP 


On a vote of three opposing members, 
Adelaide R. Hasse, John Vance, and an 
unnamed member, a recommendation to be- 
stow honorary membership in the Associa- 
tion on Elihu Root was referred back to 
the committee making the recommenda- 
tion, headed by Arthur E. Bostwick. An 
honorary A. L. A. membership must be 
voted unanimously, according to consti- 
tutional requirement. 

The negative votes, according to those 
responsible for them, were cast on the 
ground that other distinguished Ameri- 
cans, closer to the library profession, 
should be recognized if honorary member- 
ship were under consideration. 


FUTURE CONFERENCES 


In connection with protests made prior 
to the conference, a committee has been 
appointed by the Executive Board to con- 
sider the matter of future conferences and 
places where they will be held. The pro- 
tests were based on conference arrange- 
ments for Negro delegates made necessary 
in Richmond by Virginia law. 

The protests have urged that such ar- 
rangements are undemocratic and con- 
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trary to the spirit of such an organization 
as the American Library Association. 


New OFFIcers 


Malcolm Glenn Wyer, librarian of the 
Denver Public Library, was elected pres- 
ident of the Association for 1936-37. 

Other new officers include: Amy Win- 
slow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, first vice president; Carleton B. 
Joeckel, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, second vice president; 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee Public 
Library, treasurer. 

Harriet C. Long, of the Oregon State 
Library, and Forrest B. Spaulding, of the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Public Library, are 
the new members of the Executive Board. 
Elva Lucile Bascom, of the Carnegie Li- 
brary School at Pittsburgh; Luther L. 
Dickerson, of the Indianapolis Public 
Library; Charles B. Shaw, of Swarth- 
more College Library; Charles H. Stone, 
Library Science Department of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia; and Phineas Lawrence Wind- 
sor, University of Illinois Library, Ur- 
bana, are new Council members elected. 


ON THE AIR 


Both the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem gave an unusual amount of time for 
conference broadcasts this year. Judith 
Waller of Chicago and Franklin Dunham 
of New York, educational directors for 
NBC, are due a cordial word of apprecia- 
tion for their interest and hard work in 
arranging NBC programs and R. E. 
Mitchell and Dorothy Gordon for similar 
cooperation with the CBS series. 

In addition to the addresses from Lon- 
don and Washington, generously made 
possible by NBC (see the report on the 
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“Friends of the Library” luncheon), time 
was provided by the same company for 8 
other broadcasts, several of them national. 

Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers, experienced 
library broadcaster from Los Angeles, had 
charge of NBC programs with the excep- 
tion of the “Friends of the Library”’ series 
arranged by Mrs. Esther H. Dixon of the 
Special Membership Division. 

Among A. L. A. broadcasters were: Miss 
Tommie Dora Barker, Mrs. Geline M. 
Bowman, Mrs. Carol Ryrie Brink, Harold 
F. Brigham, David Cushman Coyle, Vir- 
ginius Dabney, Milton J. Ferguson, 
Douglas Freeman, L. Elsa Loeber, Lionel 
R. McColvin, Paul A. T. Noon, Mrs. 
Eudora Richardson, Mrs. Philip Sidney 
Smith, Forrest B. Spaulding, Harriet 
Wood, and Malcolm Glenn Wyer. 

Through the courtesy of the CBS, nine 
programs were given, several of them re- 
sulting in such unusual response from 
listeners that the CBS studio in Richmond 
plans to offer regular time to Richmond 
libraries hereafter. 


“LOUDER PLEASE!” 
With Ralph Robert Shaw of Gary, 


Indiana, as managing editor, five issues of 
a conference news sheet entitled Louder 
Please made their appearance this year, 
apparently welcomed by the delegates. 

Assisting Mr. Shaw were Gilbert Cam, 
Foster Mohrhardt, Walter Brahm, Ruth 
Cox, Amy Steen Fetzer, Ina Gaunt, 
Bertha Goerg, Frances Grim, Edward 
Heiliger, Robert S. Miller, Dorothy L. 
Mitchell, Alexander Moffit, Agnes C. 
Norton, R. Webb Noyes, Josephine 
Parker, Inez Paul, Rex Potterf, Julian A. 
Sohon, Edward B. Stanford, Thomas 
Thomson, and William Webb. Our 
thanks to all of them, especially to Mr. 
Shaw. 

















Libraries of the South 


N ANNUAL grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York for five 
years, has made possible the work covered 
by Tommie Dora Barker in her recently 
published Libraries of the south. Miss 
Barker was appointed southern regional 
field agent for the American Library 
Association in 1930, main objectives of her 
work being: 


Strong leadership and united effort firmly 
established in each state 

Library work so related to other activities, 
and state leadership so aroused, that library 
development will be continuous 

A definite plan or program for each state 

Encouragement of experimental demon- 
strations, and development of individual units 
of service which will strengthen popular de- 
mand for library service 


The five years, 1930-35, followed a 
decade during which leaders in all parts 
of the south were giving thought to li- 
brary conditions and needs of the region. 
Frequent conferences and the organization 
of the Southeastern and Southwestern Li- 
brary associations bear witness to this. 
The leadership in these two associations 
and of all others concerned with recent li- 
brary developments in the south has been 
characterized by a fact-finding, fact-facing 
attitude and by willingness to adapt goals 
to conditions peculiar to the region. Plans 
worked out or suggested have been care- 
fully considered in the light of actual con- 
ditions—California’s county library sys- 
tem, for instance, is found unsuitable for 

1 Barker, Tommie Dora. 


a report on developments, 
brary Association, 1936. 


Libraries of the south; 
1930-1935. 
$1.75. 


American Li- 


the south because of the latter’s small 
counties and low per capita wealth, where- 
as areas or regions larger than the county 
seem indicated. 

Almost two-fifths of the nation’s farms 
are in the south, and one-half of them ten- 
ant cultivated. “Two-thirds of the nation’s 
Negroes live here and constitute a third of 
the people. The proportion of children 
under nineteen years of age is 7 per cent 
higher than for the country as a whole, 
with a corresponding reduction in num- 
ber of wealth producing people. The 
average per capita income for the south- 
east was $250, for the southwest $377, 
while for the other sections it ranged from 
$521 to $667. School expenditures of 
$44.31 for white children and $12.57 for 
Negro children contrast with $99 as a 
national average. In view of such facts, 
Miss Barker comes to the conclusion that 
state and federal aid are seriously needed. 

Important chapters are “Libraries and 
Public Opinion,” “State Library Exten- 
sion Agencies,” “State Library Planning,” 
“County and Regional Activities,” “Ser- 


‘vice to Negroes,” “Professional Educa- 
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tion,” and “College and University Li- 
braries.” By no means least in value are 
the many appendixes. 

Libraries of the south will interest and 
help all who are concerned with the ex- 
tension and improvement of library serv- 
ice. As a record of results, and as a dem- 
onstration of a method of attack, it will 
rank as a study of first importance. 

Cart ViTZ 
Toledo Public Library 
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Princeton Discussion of Adult 


Education 


TATE institutes on rural reading 
problems—to be initiated by librarians— 
were recommended by a small group of 
leaders interested in adult education, called 
together for a recent meeting in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, by the Board on the Li- 
brary and Adult Education, with Franklin 
F. Hopper leading the discussion. 

To secure adequate consideration of 
reading opportunities in connection with 
educational programs of agricultural ex- 
tension, there should be two or three li- 
brarians especially concerned with adult 
education in the extension division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
in the opinion of this group. A similar 
set-up should exist at state levels and 
especially in connection with the varied 
adult education offerings of land-grant col- 
leges. 

Talk at the Princeton meeting was pur- 
posely kept informal. There was no pro- 
gram; there were no speeches. ‘The 
following summary, however, gives a 
rough idea of the trend of the discussion 
in addition to the points noted above: 


Private educational groups and libraries 
were first to embrace the challenge of adult 
education about twelve years ago. The pub- 
lic schools and emergency relief education 
Programs have since come in and by sheer 
overshadowing of numbers and _ potential 
power bid fair to dominate. This may be 
unfortunate if it means formalization. 

Libraries are in a favorable position, for 
several reasons, to take the lead and to be 
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the integrators in adult education. The very 
nature of the librarian’s work develops in 
him a broad knowledge of community inter- 
ests and needs. The library is experienced 
in coéperating to some degree with a great 
variety of educational and social groups and 
classes. It is the outstanding representative 
of informal education. It is a public agency 
and subject to the demands of all classes and 
individuals. People trust it as being dis- 
interested and non-profit making. Libraries 
should especially take this leadership in very 
small towns, with few cultural agencies, and 
in towns of fifty to one hundred thousand 
population. 

One reason—aside from poverty—for the 
incomplete accomplishments of the library in 
adult education may be that it, like public 
school immigrant education, has been willing 
to contribute only its traditional pattern for 
whatever use adult education could make of 
it, and has not, in the majority of instances, 
really reshaped that pattern to an adult edu- 
cation objective. The library pattern has 
been and still is, to a marked degree, domi- 
nated by a literary and historical point of 
view. Furthermore, the library has had no 
experience in a teaching relationship. These 
factors kept it, for many years, from really 
understanding a large part of its clientele, 
at least that part potentially interested in 
adult education. 

The library as an adult education agency 
is little known to educators and others out- 
side the profession. Is it yet visualized as 
such by the rank and file of librarians? Ob- 
jectives should be emphasized anew by the 
publication of articles, notes, and news both 
in library and in some of the popular 
periodicals; by institutes on state and small 
regional scales—for several weeks if possible 
—utilizing the project method of study; by 
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short-period orientation classes and semi- 
nars, on a national scale, in library schools 
or universities; and by injecting the adult 
education point of view in all regular library 
school courses, not by additional specialized 
courses in adult education, so that on-coming 
librarians will be thoroughly imbued with the 
educational objective of library work. In 
all of these, emphasis should be on objectives 
rather than methods. 

Librarians should acquire in their under- 
graduate and professional training a broader 
understanding of educational and socio- 
logical fundamentals. In community coun- 
cils librarians are timid and feel themselves 
amateurs because they do not talk the 
language of the trained educator and social 
service leader. 


NEED FOR AN INTERPRETER 


To become genuinely effective in adult 
education, the rank and file of librarians 
must learn why a readable book is needed, 
what it is, for whom it is needed, and how 
to judge readability. Hence, the need for 
an interpreter attached to the “Readability 
Laboratory” at Teachers College to keep li- 
brarians informed of its findings and to list 
and evaluate periodically for them new 
readable books. 

Enthusiasm in the librarian for adult edu- 
cation objectives is even more needed than 
that a plan of action be given to him. In 
fact, there is danger in too definite a plan 
of action. Furthermore, the main initiative 
and vision in these matters must be the chief 
librarian’s. Lacking his direction, the best of 
staffs can hardly make the library a potent 
educational force in the community. 

While the library is especially adapted to 
work with the individual, it is lost if it 
fails to see the need of working with groups. 
Modern trends demand more recognition of 
this need than librarians have given it. Li- 
braries should greatly extend special trained 
service to adult education groups, including 
extramural, full-time field workers in special 
subjects, especially in the fields of economics, 
sociology, music, and the arts. Often we 
can reach the individual most effectively 
through his group afhliations. 

We need more concentration on the few 
important objectives of the moment and less 


adherence to our former philosophy of doing 
a little of everything and preserving some. 
thing in the local collection for every possible 
inquirer. We need more regional and 
national schemes of codperation and inter. 
library lending to take care of legitimate but 
unusual interests. There is need for heavier 
duplication of material to allow for full ex. 
ploitation of current popular interests of 
educational value even though they may be 
ephemeral from the point of view of book 
circulation. The reference or preservation 
objective has emphasized the importance of 
the more serious comprehensive type of book, 
The adult education point of view will give 
preference to the briefer, more readable, and 
more popular treatment that may soon need 
to be replaced. 


Suggestions for action, further than 
are implied in the above summary, were: 


That state library associations be encour- 
aged to create active adult education com- 
mittees to follow the example of the New 
York Library Association in surveying adult 
education accomplishments and needs and in 
promoting better understanding and activity 
in adult education in libraries of their state. 

That there be compiled and published in 
some form a simple statement of adult 
education objectives for the library and some 
facts illustrating what constitutes good li- 
brary adult education service. 

That there is need for a manual which 
would briefly give librarians the essential 
facts they should have for an intelligent un- 
derstanding of various adult education enter- 
prises in other fields. 

That the board should promote the wide 
distribution and reading among librarians of 
the digest of significant articles from the 
Journal of Adult Education by its editor, 
Mary L. Ely.’ 

That it should promote a wider reading 
of the Journal itself by librarians. 

That the exhibit of adult education ma- 
terials being gathered for the tenth Congress 
of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation might be routed to various library as- 
sociation meetings afterward. 

That the opportunity for follow-up read- 


1 Reviewed on page 517. 
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and library codperation in connection 
with adult education programs be introduced 
whenever possible into the regular institutes 


of agricultural extension and other rural 
adult education workers. 


j.G 
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Two New Guides in Adult Education 


A LIBRARIAN recently wished 


for a manual that would give a better 
understanding of the work of other adult 
education agencies. To be “the great co- 
operators,” libraries need some easy way 
of keeping informed of the rapidly expand- 
ing adult education field. “Two recent 
books from the American Association for 
Adult Education together meet this need. 
The first is a new edition of The hand- 
book of adult education,’ edited by Doro- 
thy Rowden, editor of publications for 
the A. A. A. E., and formerly of the 
A. L. A. staff. The other is Adult educa- 
tion in action, edited by Mary L. Ely, edi- 
tor of the Journal of Adult Education. 
The first is a fact book. The second is a 
book to read, a book for background and 
understanding. 

Most librarians are familiar with the 
useful 1934 Handbook of adult education. 
The 1936 edition contains thirty-six ar- 
ticles by experts descriptive of the pro- 
grams in special fields of adult education, 
and over one thousand brief notes describ- 
ing the work of specific agencies, local and 
national, including about eighty libraries. 
Several hundred programs not listed in the 
1934 edition are included and the rest have 





1The handbook of adult education in the United 
States, 1936, $1.75 to members of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education; $2.25 to others. Adult 
education in action, $2.25 to members of the 
A.A.A.E.; $2.75 to others. 





been checked and brought up to date. 
There are a number of new articles and 
contributors, among them one on the 
Emergency Education Program by Emily 
Miller Danton, which includes statistical 
summaries for some forty states. 

The Handbook will have many uses— 
a reference book, a directory of educational 
opportunities, an up-to-date pattern book, 
a source of suggestion for new fields of 
cooperation. 

Adult education in action is composed 
of nearly two hundred articles from the 
Journal of Adult Education, condensed by 
the Journal’s editor in a way to leave no 
sense of mutilation or loss. To those who 
are familiar with the Journal and its edi- 
tor’s ability, this statement is recommenda- 
tion enough. The Journal of Adult 
Education is not just another professional 
periodical. It has a quality that gives one 
the feeling of reading one of our best essay 
magazines. It has been an open forum 
for thoughtful experimenters rather than a 
medium for the extension of a profession. 
Some hint of the quality of thought and 
expression is found in the following brief 
list of contributors to Miss Ely’s an- 
thology: L. P. Jacks, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, James Harvey Robinson, Charles 
A. Beard, Harry Overstreet, William F. 
Ogburn, Jane Addams, Everett Dean 
Martin. These are a few of the better 
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known writers but by no means do they 
represent all of the cream. ‘The standard 
of thinking and writing of many less well 
known Journal contributors is equally 
as high. 

So much for the enticing quality of the 
book. Its usefulness should appeal as 
strongly to librarian-educators. It is 
much more than a collection of choice ar- 
ticles. It has plan, it “makes a mosaic” 
which when seen at a little distance gives 
that often asked for, tangible picture of 
adult education. Consider a few of the 
section headings of the first part of the pro- 
logue: “We Need Adult Education: To 
Educate the Whole Man—To Keep Our 
Minds Open—To Meet the Challenge of 
Free Choice—To Keep Abreast of New 
Knowledge—To Restore Unity to Life— 
To Direct Social Change’’—each able ar- 
ticle bringing a new point of view to bear 
on the central issue of the need for lifelong 
education. 

Then the reader passes on to the factual 
part of the scene, Part II, called “The 
Main Action,” which describes the “‘van- 
guard” movements, like the Lyceum and 
Chautauqua; the ‘“agencies’”—libraries, 
public schools, museums, and settlements; 
the “specialized programs” for parents, 
workers, rural people, alumni, Negroes, 
youth; the “instruments’”—such as books, 
newspapers, films, radio, forums. 

Then Part III, headed “Close-Ups,” 
devotes long sections, each gathering in 
many points of view, to such vital matters 
as “Teachers,” “Students,” ““The Content 
of Adult Education,” and “Method.” If 
one dared suggest focusing on any one 
section, it would be the one on “Students,” 
discussing such questions as “Who Shall 
Be Our Students?” “The Few Or the 
Many?” “What of the Capacities of 
Common Men?” Why Do Adults 


Study?” “How Well Do Adults Learn” 
The study of our clientele probably holds 
the key to learning how to make our adult 
education intentions real and effective. 
Especially might librarians read and pon- 
der the article in this section by Lyman 
“What Education Have the 
Many?” It will jar us into a disturbing 
realization of how little we have done by 
showing how much there is to do. His 
few simple calculations leave one with a 
vivid impression of an uneducated nation 
at our doors. 

Part IV is the “Critic’s Corner”—“Is 
Adult Education 


Overspecializing ?”’ 


Bryson, 


Overpopularizing? 
“How Much of It 
Is Education?” etc. Then follows a well 
annotated list of suggested supplementary 
reading, a subject index with cross refer- 
ences, and an author index giving the pro- 
fessional connection of each contributor. 
Libraries are well represented in both 
contributors and subjects, the three main 
articles showing the three emphasized 
phases of library adult education work: 
advisory service, information on educa- 
tional opportunities, and coéperation with 
other agencies. 

Miss Ely has produced a fine example of 
a one-volume reading course. We see this 
movement from its historical and factual 
sides; we see it analyzed, criticized, and 
evaluated; we see sketched its opportuni- 
ties both used and unused. Certainly the 
librarian now has an answer to the ques 

tion, ‘““What is adult education?” 
j. Cc. 

O77 


Wants 


Enocu Prarr Free Library, Balti- 
more, Julia Saunders, periodical assistant, 
wants International Studio (New York), 
vols. 1-33, 39, 55-74. 
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Too Many Men in Office 
To the Editor: 


For an association composed predominant- 
ly of women, it seems to me that too many 
ofices have gone to the men. I should like 
to voice as strong a protest as I can against 
such a procedure. 

I do not know any of the men or women 
on the ballot so there is nothing personal in 
this protest. These men may be very capable, 
but I am sure that you would find women in 
the ranks with just as good, and perhaps bet- 
ter, qualifications. 

Miuvprep Dacer, Librarian 
Law School Library 
Western Reserve University 


Cleveland, Ohio 


A Source of “Fillers” 
To the Editor: 


The public library; a vital need, issued by 
the American Library Association, is helpful 
in many ways, and its most recent use in 
Gary may be of interest to other public 
libraries. We have placed this pamphlet at 
the disposal of our newspapers as a source 
of fillers. While this is not part of a special 
publicity campaign, it should help to educate 
public opinion with respect to the value and 
place of the library in the life of our commu- 
nity. The newspapers were glad to receive 
it, for to them it represents a source of much 
needed, interesting, fillers of various lengths 
and uniformly high quality. Most important 
of all, however, it indicates that libraries, 
and more particularly our local libraries, are 
considered news by our newspapers which 
are not only willing but glad to keep us in 
touch with our public. 

RALPH Rosert SHAW, Librarian 
Public Library 
Gary, Indiana 


Book List Project 
To the Editor: 
A plan which it is hoped will result in 
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the preparation of more carefully selected 
and annotated book lists, and in a wider 
distribution of them, has been undertaken 
by the junior members at Baltimore and the 
H. W. Wilson Company. 

The primary purpose is to make it pos- 
sible for any library to obtain promptly a 
sample copy of any good or unusual book 
list prepared by any other library. To this 
end the Wilson Vertical File Service will 
list and distribute all book lists which are 
sent to it by libraries. And in order that 
smaller libraries which may not subscribe 
to the Service and those assistants inter- 
ested in book lists who do not check it 
regularly, may know what is going on in 
the book list field, the Baltimore group will 
collect samples of lists and classify and de- 
scribe them in a “Book List Forum” which 
will be an occasional feature of the Wilson 
Bulletin. 

By way of keeping this listing up to date 
and active, the Baltimore committee hopes 
to make contacts with libraries and indi- 
vidual librarians who will act as corre- 
spondents—sending in samples of new book 
lists, analyzing and criticizing groups of 
lists in various fields, and contributing dis- 
cussions of the many small problems which 
beset those who make and use such lists. 
Some such contacts have already been 
made; many more are needed. This arti- 
cle is an invitation to every library that 
issues—or would like to issue—book lists, 
and every librarian who is interested, to 
send us their lists and write to us about 
their problems or their ideas. If you are 
planning a new book list, we may have a 
similar one in our file which will help you, 
or we may know of someone who is working 
on such a list. But the principal thing is to 
let us have a copy of every completed list, so 
that we can tell the world about it. Mimeo- 
graphed and multigraphed lists are just as 
much desired as printed ones. 

Five editorial copies of each list should 
be addressed to the Book List Project Com- 
mittee, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more. The price class should be indicated 
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on the list: (1) lists to be sold for a price 
set by the supplying library; (2) lists which 
may be said to be free except for postage, 
the issuing library to supply free, the order- 
ing library to pay a small postage and han- 
dling fee to the Wilson Company; (3) lists 
supplied gratis, the supplying library reim- 
bursing the Wilson Company for postage and 
handling. For actual distribution, a con- 
signment of up to one hundred copies of each 
list should be sent to the Vertical File 
Service. 

For further information, see the article 
in the Wilson Bulletin, April, 1936, or write 
the committee in Baltimore. 

THurRSTON Taytor, Chairman 
Book List Project Committee 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Dr. Wilson to Serve 


Louis Round Wilson, dean of the Grad- 
uate Library School at the University of 
Chicago, has been elected a member of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Council on Education for a_ three-year 
term. The A. L. A. has been a constituent 
member of the A. C. E. for several years. 


Mr. Rush Represents A. L. A. 
Charles E. Rush, of Yale University Li- 


brary, is representing the American Library 
Association at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Library Committee, May 31 to June 
2, in Warsaw. The generous action of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York makes 
this representation possible. 


Survey of American Libraries 


A survey of American libraries will be 
made in the autumn of 1936 by Wilhelm 
Munthe, director of the Royal University 
Library, Oslo, Norway, at the invitation of 
the Carnegie Corporation, according to an 
announcement recently made by Frederick 
P. Keppel, president of the corporation. 
Dr. Munthe will probably arrive in the 
United States in August and will spend 


about three months visiting many of the 
chief libraries of the country. 


Legislation Report Reprinted 


A reprint of the report of the Committee 
on Legislation for the year 1935 (A. L.A 
Bulletin, May, 1936, pages 389-402) has 
been financed by the League of Library 
Commissions. These reports—beginning 
with the year 1931—serve as informal sup. 
plements to American library laws, published 
in 1930. Those who have the latter may 
obtain a complimentary copy of the reprint, 
but are asked to send five cents in stamps 
to cover the cost of mailing. 


A New Interlibrary Loan Tool 


A regional list of serials—not already rep- 
resented in the Union list of serials—found 
in twenty-five Ohio college and university 
libraries is being published by the Ohio 
Library Association. Advance orders are 
being solicited and inquiries may be sent to 
Gertrude Wulfekoetter, University of Cin- 
cinnati Library. 


Pamphlets on Medical Economics 


Eleven pamphlets on organized medical 
services and medical economics in general 
are offered free to libraries, in sets, for the 
use of students interested in these subjects, 
by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Requests 
sent directly to the fund at 4901 Ellis Ave- 
nue, Chicago, will be filled as long as the 
limited supply is available. 


A Primary Need 
The Board on the Library and Adult 


Education is trying to impress upon sponsors 
of adult education projects that much of the 
value of their project will be lost if the 
participants do not learn habits of follow- 
up, exploratory reading for self-education 
which can serve throughout life. A letter 
emphasizing this, signed by Louis R. Wilson, 
as president of the A. L. A., and Franklin 
F. Hopper, as chairman of the Adult Edu- 
cation Board, has been sent to many admin- 
istrators of adult education projects, and is 
appearing in a variety of educational peri- 
odicals. 
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The letter observes that relatively little 
attention has been given in the plans and 
budgets of such projects to provision for 
reading needs stimulated by the projects, 
and suggests: 

1. That an ample supply of well selected 
reading matter should be easily available 
if the heightened interests of participants 
are to be capitalized. 

2. That librarians should participate in 
planning projects so that reading may be 
included as an integral part and be pro- 
vided for in advance. 

3. That the follow-up reading opportunity 
js as important in the informal type of pro- 
gram—forum, discussion group, radio broad- 
cast, etc.—as in classroom or lecture type 
of programs. 

4. That these things often involve special 
costs that libraries cannot meet unaided, 
that a portion of the project’s budget should 
be designated for reading materials, that in 
most cases it should prove economical to 
allot these funds to libraries to administer. 

The letter ends with the statement: “The 
impoverished condition of public libraries in 
recent years has made it even more difficult 
than formerly to meet the reading challenge 
of adult education groups which they were 
never equipped to meet as fully as they 
wished.” 


Analytics for Migne’s 
“Patrologia”’ 

Entries will be printed for both the Greek 
and the Latin series of Migne’s Patrologia, 
as a part of the codperative work now 
being done by the A. L. A. and the Co- 
operative Cataloging Service of the Library 
of Congress in analyzing difficult series and 
sets of publications. The analysis of the 
three principal sets of the writings of the 
Fathers in English will be carried along by 
the service at the same time. The cost of 
dictionary catalog sets for these series, or 
other information needed, may be obtained 
from the A. L. A. Codperative Cataloging 


Committee, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Library Issue 
The fourth annual library number of the 
Journal of Social Hygiene makes its ap- 
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pearance with the June, 1936, issue. The 
contents include a symposium on the use of 
the Journal and other social hygiene ma- 
terials in different groups of libraries, re- 
views of recently published social hygiene 
books, and the popular “Social Hygiene 
Bookshelf”* revised for 1936. A new fea- 
ture is the “Journal of Social Hygiene as 
Permanent Reference Material,”* a com- 
prehensive bibliography—indexed and classi- 
fied by topics—of articles which have 
appeared in the twenty-one volumes of the 
Journal. 

This number of the Journal may be se- 
cured from the American Social Hygiene 
Association, 50 West Fiftieth Street, New 
York City, for 35 cents, or $3 a dozen. 
Reprints of the starred items may be ob- 
tained for three cents in stamps. 


Survey Graphic Reprints 
Available 


While a limited supply lasts, free copies 
of Lyman Bryson’s article, “Can We Afford 
to Read Books?” appearing in the Survey 
Graphic, May 1, may be obtained on re- 
quest from the Publicity Division, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 


National Hi-Y Congress 


The First National Hi-Y Congress will 
be held in Berea, Kentucky, June 20 to 24, 
1936, and will be attended by about 1,400 
high school students from all parts of the 
United States, according to an announcement 
made by the National Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the United 
States at 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. The Hi-Y movement is made up of 
150,000 high school boys organized into 5,000 
clubs. 

The program of the Berea congress will 
deal with such issues as war and peace, boy 
and girl relationships, racial distinctions, 
liquor education, crime and criminals, mo- 
tion picture application, new patriotism, eco- 
nomic recovery, and living creatively. The 
chairman of the Program Committee is Al- 
bert R. Klemer, associate general secretary 


of the Pittsburgh Y.M.C.A. 
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“(f BEHIND THE BY-LINES Dy. 
Who's Who for Junior Members » 


J. H. SHeEra contributed “The College 
Library and the Future” as the final article 
in the College Library and the Community 
series sponsored by the College Library Ad- 
visory Board. Mr. Shera is bibliographer 
at the Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, and among other professional 
activities is chairman of the Poe Concord- 
ance project. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt’s Address 


“What Libraries Mean to the Nation,” 
the leading article in this issue of the Bul- 
letin, has been printed by the A. L. A. as 
an eight-page leaflet. Primarily for free 
distribution to citizens and citizen groups, 
libraries and state library agencies may pur- 
chase copies at cost, if more are needed than 
the A. L. A. can give away. Twenty-five 
copies, 75c; 50, $1.25; 100, $2.25; 500, $10. 
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Illinois Campaign Kits 


So many librarians have asked to bor- 
row the scrapbook showing steps taken in 
the legislative campaign which brought a 
$600,000 book fund to Illinois libraries, that 
the materials have been reproduced and as- 
sembled in a convenient “kit” for sale. 

The kit contains a general outline of 
Illinois campaign procedure, samples of 
leaflets, letters, indorsements, and news- 
paper stories used, and a copy of Carl Vitz’s 
W orking with a legislature. 

“Work with Librarians and Library 
Trustees,” “Material Sent to Citizens and 
Organizations,’ “Material Sent to Legis- 
lators and the Governor,” “Work of Citi- 
zens and Organizations,’ and “Editorial, 
Newspaper, and Magazine Comments” are 
the titles of the envelopes in which the IIli- 
nois material is grouped. While a limited 
supply lasts, kits may be obtained from the 
American Library Association, 520 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Price, $1 each; 
10 copies, $8.25; 25 copies, $19. 
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Microphotography Symposium 
(Continued from page 494) 


of film processing costs, the use of paper 
strips instead of film in interlibrary loan 
work, and emphasized the need of a good, 
inexpensive reading machine as of greatest 
current importance. As a result of this dis- 
cussion, it was concluded that film has the 
life of good paper, under conditions which 
provide for reasonable moisture control. 

The symposium concluded with a dinner 
of those closely associated with the use of 
film apparatus, who discussed further re- 
search and library needs and problems. On 
the morning of May 13, a breakfast meeting 
of librarians, experts, and manufacturers’ 
representatives considered plans for the de- 
velopment of apparatus and film. 

The value of the symposium was enhanced 
by a comprehensive display of all classes of 
apparatus, including the new Draeger cam- 
era for the Library of Congress, the new 
Recordak bound-volume camera, and the 
Folmer-Graflex camera which makes possi- 
ble the use of 16 mm., 35 mm. film and 70 
mm. paper. New reading devices included 
two Optigraph models from the Inter- 
national Filmbook Corporation, and the 
recently developed Draeger projector, de- 
veloped by Science Service. An important 
result of the symposium was the announce- 
ment by several manufacturers of the pro- 
duction of library cameras and projectors 
for sale within the next few months. In 
general, it is believed that this apparatus 
will have a price range not much higher than 
that for typewriters and adding machines. 

Complete proceedings of the symposium 
may be published later by the A. L. A. 
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Found at Richmond 


A small change purse, found at Richmond, 
will be returned to the owner upon identifi- 
cation. Address A. L. A. Membership De- 
partment, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 














13,000 MEMBERS 


ALWAYS ROOM FOR. MORE 


Are you one of those who would like to join? The A. L. A. Membership Committee’s 
timely reminder that there is always room for more was posted recently in each branch 
and sub-branch in the New York Public Library system. Reproduced here, it is your 
invitation to share the many advantages of becoming a member of the A. L. A. Checks 
for $3 or $5 for personal memberships, or $5 for institutional memberships, may be sent 
to the American Library Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 




















Publicity! 


What is this mysterious thing called “publicity”? As applied to libraries it is me rel | 
an honest ini «rpretation of the service the library offers its constituency—presented in teal 
that “he whe runs may read.” 2 


Why publicity? To increase the effectiveness of library service—to bring opportusil 
to the attention of all—to make a community library conscious—to create understandil 
support for the library and its objectives. 
How? tire is the rub. But a solution is in sight. In fact, already several hundi 
libraries have subscribed to a codperative publicity service, at only 50¢ a month, whit 
will give them: 4 


12 posters a year—one each month—designed and executed by qualified 
artists and faithfully reproduced. 


12 issues of Publicity Tips Monthly—a mine of ideas worked out in 
sufficient detail to require only slight adaptation for local use—descrip- 
tions and pictures of effective publicity already tried out: exhibits, 
gtaphs and charts, timely reading lists, tie-ups with local and national 
news or events—live, up-to-date material, graphically and interestingly 
presented. 


1,000 Subscribers Needed, Publicity, to be effective, must be well dos 


To offer a live, interesting, and timely service, assurance of support from 1,000 lib 
(public, college, or school) is needed. Wall you be one? 


I will. 
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Mail to American Library Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. ” 
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